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HE Helen S. Trounstine Foundation, built as a 
monument to the memory. of Helen S. Trounstine, ‘ 
was incorporated im the State of Ohio, February 9, i ig 

1917. The Foundation 1s supported by private contri- 
butions, and is administered by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees. It is devoted to the investigation of 
social problems, particularly those presented within the 
city of Cincinnati. 


In pursuance of the purposes for which 1t was estab- 
lished, the Foundation issues publications at various 
times setting forth the results of investigations carried 
out under its head. It naturally assumes no responsi- oe 

bility for the contents of the papers which it sees fit to lead 
print. The publications of the Foundation may be ob- 
* tained by addressing the F oundation at the Neave Butld- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. . 
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BLINDNESS IN HAMILTON COUNTY 


A Summary of the Activities, Laws, and Statistics Relating to Blindness, 
with special reference to the Administration of the Law Regulating 


“THE RELIEF OF THE NEEDY BLIND” 


By DR. LOUIS STRICKER - 


Director and Clerk for Blind Relief to the County Commissioners, 
: Hamilton County, Ohio, U.S.A. 


| Pee OAs <0) BD) OF Os es CO). 


My interest in the blind dates back to 1906, when as an appointee of 
Charles F. Malsbarry, Judge of the Probate Court, I was invited to assist 
ebeesMubee-belr-lebisl-(o) mvamerch ole tarapbommelcincisocttebbel-mmaatcme|or.tbvste-hale)al-We) maa eles\omr- hep 
plying for the Pension for the Blind. In 1908, when the Ohio Legislature 
enacted the law granting ‘‘Relief to The Needy Blind,’’ I became a member 
of ‘‘The Blind Relief Commission” and since then, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the law, I have remained connected with the work. 

Within the first ninety days subsequent to the passage of the Act of 
1908, 287 applicants either came to my office or were visited by me in their 
homes. The scenes of poverty and degradation disclosed were a revela- 
tion. One could scarcely understand how, amid all the existing agencies 
for relief, such poverty and distress could remain hidden and continue with- 
out adequate relief. But many of the blind, through a sense of self-respect 
and pride, hide their distress, suffer in silence, and nurse their poverty as 
they do their infirmity. The enormity of the blighting effects of blindness 
has been driven home with telling force.. It has been conclusively demon- 
strated that in practically every case, by reason of the extra care, attention 
and support, some one other than the afflicted person has been dragged 
down. There are some in the higher walks of life, who, possessing the ad- 
vantages of wealth and education, can adjust themselves to the changed 
conditions when they become blind. But in the vast majority of cases the 
blind are ignorant, never having been taught to read or write, and when 
stricken are absolutely dependent. The burden placed on the state and 
on those immediately responsible for their care, the high cost and infinite 
pains necessary to educate the blind child and to prepare it for some occu- 
joyeneCoye Pama oem oyaole)(coeelwebete(elcolamcomucr-VenputietercamastembhWccwe) mioelocio)itetelcems Cnn 
in life, have impressed me with the wide scope of this problem, and the 
difficulties it presents. Likewise the unfortunate truth was soon revealed 
that the vast majority of the blind who had received an education or learned 
a trade were unable to apply it practically. Either they were too poor to 
provide themselves with the materials with which to make brooms or 
baskets, or having made them they were compelled to go from door to door 
trying to dispose of their product, generally at a financial loss. They 
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“found it to be cheaper to beg,’ not from desire but from necessity. There 
was no connecting link through which the efforts of the State School could 
be practically applied. The expense to the State in educating the blind 
was a waste of money without practical return. The first survey disclosed 
that of 82 who had attended the State School but 41 had been taught a 
trade and of these but 3 were following it. Most of them had either be- 
come mendicants or were selling newspapers on our street corners. 


A scientific medical examination of each case disclosed not only the 
nature of the disease but the cause which led to the blindness; and a sub- 
sequent analysis of these causes showed that, if proper knowledge and care 
had been available, from one-third to one-half of this blindness could have 
been averted. It is with a sense of gratitude that one sees that efforts to- 
ward prevention are bearing fruit. Blindness as a result of inflammation 
of the eyes of the new-born has been practically eradicated. Through the 
splendid work of our health department in the control of infectious diseases 
and in school inspection, together with the conservation of vision as now 
practised in our public schools, the percentage of blindness among children 
has fallen enormously. The effect of this work can be estimated only in a 
negative way. It is difficult to tell how many have been saved from blind- 
ness; all that can be said is that cases of blindness among young people 
are becoming more and more rare. The number blinded by accidents has 
been materially reduced owing to the intervention of the State Industrial 
Commission which has insisted on proper guards on machinery. Medical 
research and skill are likewise doing their share in the prevention of blind- 
ness. Nevertheless let no one imagine that blindness will ever be totally 
eradicated, for hereditary blindness, accidents and blindness incident to 
constitutional conditions, old age and venereal disease will always remain 
with us, at least until that golden age when education shall be universal 
and poverty be swept from the earth. The aged blind form a problem 
by themselves. Their education is useless; occupation for them, impossible. 
All that can be done is to make their declining years peaceful and free from 
the cares incident to poverty. 


Each succeeding year has brought home with increased emphasis the 
fact that no matter how many die or are dropped from the list for cause, 
about the same number, namely, 50, make application and are added to- 
the list. One wonders where they come from. It will appear later that 
the ratio of those recently blinded is gradually growing less. The majority 
of the applicants have been blind for a long time and apply when the need 
drives them to it. 66.5 percent of the applicants today are past 50 years of 
age. Only 24 percent are between 20 and 50 years, so that although the 
monetary outlay today is as great as it ever was, the outlook for the future 
is much brighter. 

The story of ignorance, poverty and dependence has been a somber and 
depressing reality, a revelation more frightful than. the blindness itself. 
It has, however, taught one great truth. Although much of the unhappti- 
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ness,, restricted possibilities, and dependence are caused by blindness, 
nevertheless many of the causes of distress, such as improper housing, un- 
sanitary surroundings, poverty, prostitution, lack of education, the ignorant 
midwife, etc., can be corrected. 


Aside from the direct relief which the Blind Pension Law has brought 
Teomn a acme eCexexe Kimmo) etee Mm hem oT-V-M olcleeyeelcMtasCcmbelciuabbectcrel ame) aptebelenwcRaleyicebe(e mac (eyaeet 
in many directions. It has stimulated an interest in the needs of the blind, 
rhouma ocr amerohelershaCoyemmdevweleted Mm \xo)a <-)oleyaccwecbalemolas(c mis (ccomm-belemsteMmaelement(cctuleeme) | 
blind prevention. 


The analysis of the investigation of the first 287 cases demonstrated: 


1. That the pension was of inestimable benefit to a large dependent class. 
2. That the condition of the blind.as a whole was deplorable. 


3. That more than half of them were too old to help themselves. or to 
accommodate themselves to their surroundings. 


4. That the teaching at the Blind School had benefited but few and of 
these but a small proportion became self-supporting. 


5. That there was a need of a workshop for the blind, in all the larger 
cities of the state, to supplement the teaching at the school. 


6. That broad work of a preventive nature must be undertaken. 


These facts became the compelling force which finally led, 
December 7, 1910, to the organization of the Cincinnati Association for 
the Welfare of the Bind. ‘The aims of the Association were: 


1. To prevent piiinidess: 


2. To supervise so far as possible the education of blind children, and to 
see that they were prepared for some occupation which might become their 
life’s work. 


3. Toruna workshop in the interest of the adult blind. 


To interest and to educate the public to the fact that the blind are 
not entirely helpless, and to enlist support in giving the blind employment. 


5. To care for the aged blind. 


With limited subscriptions and a donation of $5,000 the workshop was 
organized. It gives employment to from 18 to 25 blind men who in this 
Nie ia OF Dicom DcreseMm on T-Ce cme berbeeteralcebecle) rau st-ye)e)(omm-tele Mi cccineynce Manos bete(soroetelos(ace 


The preventive work has borne fruit. The sum of $1,000 per annum, 
the. special donation of Harry M. Levy and B. H. Kroger, has been the 
means not only of saving eyesight but of offering future possibilities and 
great happiness to many blind in Hamilton County. This work of preven- 
tion was taken over by the Cincinnati Board of Health, January I, 1915, 
not because the work was not efficiently or successfully accomplished, but 
because it was not considered just that two public-spirited citizens should 
be called upon to do that which the municipality should do for itself. 

The same year that the pension law was enacted, the Legislature created 
the Ohio State Commission for the Blind with powers: 

“To act as a Bureau of Information and Industrial Aid, the object being 


to assist the blind in finding employment, to take a census of the blind, to 
maintain an industrial workshop, and to prevent blindness.” 
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Through some oversight in drafting the law, no funds were provided for 
Carrying out the intent of the law. In the meantime, all the things herein 
enumerated had become an accomplished fact in Cincinnati. Subsequent- 
ly, however, the work of the State Commission assumed a high degree of 
excellence. Their Lecture Bureau has spread the gospel of prevention all 
over the state, and their interest in providing work for blind women, even 
to the supplying of materials and subsequently disposing of the finished 
product has been of great service. The ae ae work of prevention has 
been divided into districts with oculists at their head willing to lend aid and 
advice, with trained visiting nurses ready to serve when called upon. 
Through this advisory committee of oculist physicians, the commission was 
instrumental in having placed on the statute books an effective law, regula- 
ting and making compulsory the use of some prophylactic in the eyes of the 
new-born. This law regulates not only the acts of the midwife, but those 
of the physician and the nurse or attendant and accomplishes that which 
physicians have opposed for years. It is hoped that this law will become a 
model for all the states in the Union.’ 


In the past two years new problems relating to the education of the 
blind have entered upon the stage and bid fair to revolutionize the whole 
system of training. (The relative merits of the Day School as compared 
with the Residential School are now on trial). One thing is certain, the 
child will learn to be more at home with the seeing and become more self- 
reliant; while the seeing, as a result of constant contact, will more readily 
recognize the capabilities of the blind, and in this way open up new avenues" 
of usefulness for the blind. Further, in our public schools the blind will 
acquire the same education as the seeing. This idea is byes batoare (enue) Coy overe Mant] 
that children who were looked upon as ‘‘borderline’”’ cases are no longer 
educated as blind, but with the seeing under specially favorable conditions. 


Finally there are those whose vision is low and who are threatened with 5 
blindness, who are now placed in special conservation classes, in order that 
their eyesight may be preserved. The importance of these methods was 
recognized by our efficient superintendent of schools, Randall J. Condon, 
through whose efforts R. B. Irwin was brought to our city; also by our 
legislature which at its last session increased the $200 grant under the 
Doster Bill to $250 for each child educated in the public schools, providing 
that there be not less than three in such classes. This money is paid out of 
the State Treasury on the warrant of the State Superintendent of 
Education. In consequence, most children will now be educated in their 
home cities without placing the burden on the Jocal school fund. Cin- 
cinnati since 1905 has conducted such a class but under this new grant 
the opportunities have been vastly expanded. 


One can thus see that there is a great variety of state, county, city and 








1 See Appendix pages 108-9. 
* See Appendix pages 105-7. 
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private agencies interested in and striving for the solution of atte reas and 
div erse problems incident to blindness, as follows: 
1. State and local boards of health interested in the problems of pre- 
vention. 


2. The State School for the Blind and the local day schools interested.in the 
voy qe)e) covetmoy mere tblernaleye 


3. The Ohio State Commission for the Blind, interested in a variety of 
endeavors, some direct in their service, others connected with the education 
of the adult blind, others with the prevention of blindness. 


4. County commissioners, in whom is lodged the power to dispense the so- 
called Pension for Relief of the Needy Blind. 


. Private agencies which represent not only the personal interest in the 
individual blind but which give support and encouragement to ‘State en- 
deavor. 


An attempt is made in the following pages to coordinate for the reader 
these various activities as carried on in Hamilton County, and to give an 
estimate of the results accomplished thus far in the hope that they may 
- serve as a guide not only to other counties in Ohio, but to other states con- 
templating similar work. It is hoped that the facts disclosed may become 
(oy Matg-V LUCoMs Coy emeXe A Cer-HuCoyet-¥ Molina sveccocwr-vile Ui oletehumaetcmuechiamconyccbuenaelcm-ti(cawtna (eye! 
of the distress incident to blindness, if not the prevention of blindness 
itself. 


II. THE BLIND: PENSION LAW OF THE STATE OF OHIO AND a 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


A study of the development of the blind pension laws of Ohio is both 
_ profitable and interesting. As early as 1898, a Section (1491a) was added 
to the Poor Laws, granting special relief to the blind not to exceed $100. 
We have not progressed far beyond this law. Originally the Township 
Trustees were the judges of the need. No doubt with a desire to provide 
greater safeguards as to who should participate, the legislature repealed 
this law and enacted April 25, 1904 (97 O. R.) ‘The Pension Law for the 
Blind.’ This law ledged the power in the probate court. The allowance 
was the same. This law was soon attacked, the Supreme Court of Ohio 
declaring (75 O. S. 114) it unconstitutional on the ground that it was class 
legislation, the theory being that if they were indigent they had the same 
remedy as all other indigent classes, that if they could not provide for them- 
selves the county infirmaries were open to them, and finally, that relief for 
special infirmities did not conform to the spirit of the constitution, it being 
no more just to grant a pension for loss of eyesight than for loss of an arm 
or a leg. 

However, there can be no question that blindness is the one infirmity 
which closes every avenue of profitable employment, as a result of which 
the blind become needy and indigent, not through choice or any fault of 
their own, but through the force of circumstances over which they have no 
control. It is conceded that ‘‘state charity’ is one of the functions of 
government, and it is contended that the blind should share in this benefit 
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not as acharity, but asaright. The blind are keenly alive to the fact that 
they are classed as paupers, for when the prescribed affidavit required under 
the present law is sworn to, that is in effect the declaration that is made. 
The only way out of this situation would be to amend the constitution 
granting special privileges to the blind. This step was recently taken in 
Missouri before the enactment of a blind pension law. 


Investigation has shown that the majority of the blind never had an 
earning capacity of more than $5 to $6 per week, while others had been 
complete dependents for years. Again; almost 40 per cent under normal 
conditions would be in about the same economic situation if they were not 
blind, so why raise this question at all? On the other hand, there are those 
who are denied the pension because they are being cared for by relatives or 
friends on whom indirectly a great hardship is visited. Further, there are 
those who refuse to take such an oath, in consequence of which they bar 
themselves from the benefits of this act. After all, why should those not 
in need ask the state to support them? The question has been seriously 
debated whether the whole pension proposition is not predicated on an 
error of judgment, which in effect has stigmatized an altogether worthy 
class whose needs have never been questioned, but to whom, subsequent to 
a careful investigation, other charities would give adequate relief. The 
eletl Mciehatcee) mastem )iemt eM ltr \omeaciechccmich merce (eccemicnmlos line 
tion which exempts the blind from laws regulating tramps. I should not 
consider it wise to make any innovations or interfere with the present 
operation of the law, for the blind laws seem to rest on a rather uncertain 
foundation and pensions for classes do not conform to our constitution. The 
saving clause of the pension law is that defining the need. 


Sec. 2962-70, G. C., April 2, 1908: The Carrol Bill, ‘“To provide for the 
Relief of Needy Blind” (this is practically the law now in force, save that 
its powers are now lodged in the county commissioners) provided for a 
grant of $150 annually, payable in quarterly installments. It demands 
certain qualifications: | 

1. Blindness, but the degree was not defined. 

2. Residence in the county for one year prior to making the application. 

3. The blindness must have come on while a resident of the state or the 
applicant must have been a resident at the time of the passage of the act. 

4. The applicant must be needy and unless relieved under this act must 


become a charge on the county or upon those who by law are not required to 
support him. 


The constitutionality of this law was attacked but its validity upheld. 
It was declared constitutional by the Supreme Court, September 30, 1913, 
(89 O. S. 351) on the ground that it provided relief for a class of poor and in 
place of all other relief of a public nature. The earlier statute, 1904, gave 
relief to blind persons regardless of whether they possessed means or not. 
This law provided for relief only when the applicants would otherwise be- 
come public charges. This decision however lost its force; for while in the 
Court, the law was repealed, and the legality of another law designed to 
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take its place, the Deaton Bill, was being tested out in the courts before 
being put into operation. This latter law was finally declared unconstitu- 
tional, and the Carrol Bill with its amendment, the Horwitz Act, upheld. 

The legislature first amended the law by abolishing the County Blind 
Relief Commissioners, and placing their powers in the hands of the County 
Commissioners. (Horwitz Bill. H. B. 180. Passed February 18, I913. 
Amended Bill of 1908, abolishing County Commissions, transferring their 
powers to the County Commissioners.) But the ink with which this Hor- 
witz Bill was signed was hardly dry when the Legislature reconsidered it and 
again amended it, through the so-called Deaton Bill which created ‘‘An In- 
stitution for the Blind.” This bill provided in effect for a Central Board 
and raised the pension from $150 to $240 notwithstanding that litigation 
had proved that fully 80 percent of the counties could not pay over $75 
per annum under the existing Smith I percent Tax Law. The bill required 
also that the money necessary for the operation of this blind act be raised by 

‘a state tax levy of three-tenths of a mill, and any surplus funds remaining 
in the hands of county treasurers be transferred to the state treasury. This 
the county treasurers refused to do and a number of suits. were at once 
loynolted ihem-teleMerbua (ce MnomaslcMosttoyacventem oltraamm vetlel sm rConar-leechieM t-te mast vwele)(c 
matter before it. The Court held: | 

1. That the original blind law, the Carrol Bill, was a valid exercise of 
legislative power, not repugnant to the constitution. But 

2. That the creation of a state commission and of state control under the 
Aub Creme) Mapa tole Golciatavna teres Coy ama (cM odo UeCe MM oniarc>.qorcsie bLabtacwe) am olbloyb Com abbetel Machi | 
by taxation for a private purpose, was a violation of the constitution, which 
provides that ‘‘no tax shall be levied except in pursuance of law, and every 
law imposing a tax shall state distinctly the object of the same to which only 
it shall be applied.” 

In consequence of this decision the law reverted to the original Horwitz 
Bill, which abolished the blind relief commissions and placed their powers 
under the control of the county commissioners, who today are the legal dis- 
tributors of this blind relief. : 


While this law was in abeyance and the litigation in progress, covering a 
period of nine months, the hardship visited on the blind was very great and 
I recall one case at least in which death by starvation ensued. True, $150 
per annum or about 42 cents a day is not a princely sum, nevertheless it has 
proved sufficient to keep a roof over the heads of many blind and the wolf 
from the door. The whole history of these blind laws should make those 
who are actuated by motives of humanity and philanthropy consider well 
and hesitate long before they try by any means to add to, or to detract from 
the existent law. 

That this law is a beneficent charity no one can question. But in its 
administration sentiment should not prevail. Those who are charged with 
La elems cecyoxeyetjtoytbimrameymecCobentbabtcjcciutetcamact (cme etcbutaran-seColl (e UsoColms (o)accclmmaut-namaeloa 
owe a duty to the state as well as the applicant for relief, lest as a result of 


1 See page 104 for the text of the present law: ‘‘To Provide for the Relief of the Needy Blind.” 
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indiscriminate and lavish expenditure the law fall into disrepute. There 
should be liberal construction of the statute. Mercy should not be strained. 
But in dispensing this pension, which is in reality a gratuity from the state 
for no services rendered (as is the Federal Government Soldiers’ Pension) 


it should be awarded only to those who fall within the true limits of its 


intent. The importuning of those in great need who do not fall strictly 
within the scope of this law are many, so that if sentiment and not reason is 
permitted to prevail, the amount of money expended will be out of all 
proportion to what it should be. 

Many who have heard of this blind law try to secure its benefits. In 
Hamilton County, of 703 persons who have made application since the law 
has been in operation, 252 have been refused for cause. This is practically 
one-third of all who have applied. Had all of these applicants passed suc- 
cessfully, the County would today be expending $37,500 per annum more 
than is now the case. Today we have 327 pensioners on our list and they 
receive annually $45,000. The whole question is therefore an important 
one from a purely economic and monetary point of view. The merits of 
each case should be seriously considered, in order that only those get the 
pension who are lawfully entitled to it. 

I believe that one of the reasons why Ohio has such a large blind popu- 
lation is the result of the incentive which the blind laws antedating 1908 of- 


Coucemacvembelersteyiectehecme) neighboring states to move into Ohio, gain residence 


and then apply for the pension. This is no longer possible under the 
existing law. In order to enjoy its benefits ‘they must become blind while 
residents of the State.” 

Although the law specifically defines what shall constitute a “needy 
person,” it fails to define what shall constitute “blindness.” Blindness is 
not poor eyesight, nor greatly reduced vision, nor blindness in one eye, nor 
a reduction of vision to such a degree that a person can no longer follow his 
vocation. It is after all a relative matter, for a man may no longer be able 
to keep a set of books and yet have better eyesight than a man who is com- 
pelled to crack stones on the public highway for a living. Believing that 
the intent of the law was to aid those who are truly blind, I have adhered 


closely to what I conceive to. be a true definition of what medically and. 


not economically constitutes blindness. Otherwise there would not be 
money enough in the state treasury to satisfy all those who feel that they 
ought to receive compensation. 

Game Coymontelthabevear:@m-se7beletctwe bmmaet wcremrelered wcco-mre) mb) ipp(ebeCec mnie nemect ecto) bia rce 
under which an applicant would be entitled to consideration. 


1. Total or absolute blindness. These are the cases in which the light 
sense is totally abolished. 

2. Blindness. In these, vision in both eyes, with proper correcting glasses 
adjusted, is of so low a degree that fingers can no longer be counted at a dis- 
tance of one meter or three feet, but movements of the hand or moving objects 
may still be discerned. 

3. Practical blindness. These patients can still discern moving objects 
at a distance of three meters, or nine feet, but their fields of vision have be- 
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come so impaired (by contraction of the field down to five degrees or - Jess, 
through abolition of central vision with only a small area of eccentric vision re- 
maining, disseminated scotomata, or through persistence of only a sector of 

- eccentric vision) that useful vision no longer remains and the individual gets 
about with great difficulty. 


To this classification I have added a fourth item, namely: 


4. Only those will be considered as blind who are hopelessly and incur- 
ably so. 

I admit that in such patients as those in whom the eyeballs have been 
removed or in whom they are shrunken or totally deformed, it does not 
take an oculist to determine that the victim is totally blind. But in the 
majority of cases there remains a wide range for error, even to the limit of 
attempted deception by those who are not blind at all. Only a skilled 
oculist can determine the exact degree of vision present in each eye. Per- 
sonally I base judgment entirely on the evidence of the disease as presented 
in the eye itself and upon such symptoms as indicate brain involvement. I 
place no credence in mere statements by the patients. Of 703 persons that I 
have examined, 79 (11 percent) have been refused the pension on the ground 
of not being blind according to the above standards. On the other hand 
I have passed as blind, individuals who were not previously adjudged blind 
because their eyes “looked normal.”” But the most complete and hopeless 
forms of blindness, like optic atrophy, need show no external evidences of 
the condition whatever. These patients can be diagnosed only by 
the use of an ophthalmoscope. The statements of friends regarding the 
degree of blindness are often colored by their knowledge of the great need 
of the applicants and their desire to aid them in obtaining a small income. 
Even the family physician may find his sympathies getting the better of his 
judgment in his effort to further his patient’s relief. These things make me 
firm in my opinion that every commission should employ an oculist or re- 
quire a medical report from some disinterested oculist setting forth the 
exact scientific findings as to the conditions existing in both eyes and the 
nature of the disease which produced or caused the blindness. Such facts 
are of great importance to the state and point the way toward prevention 
of blindness in future generations. . 

The Ohio law requires that the applicants “become blind while residents 
of the State.””. Twenty-one have been refused the pension because they did 
not become blind in the state. Here again the experience of an oculist is 
of great service. Only recently a woman applied for the pension who ad- 
mitted that she had resided in the state only a few years, when examination 
of the eves disclosed a condition which must have existed since birth. In 
another instance, a woman while admitting that she had resided in the 
state only a vear, insisted that she had become blind within the last few 
months. The family which had emploved her as a servant had given her a 
letter to me to that effect. ~My medical knowledge convinced me that the 
eve condition was one of long standing. I asked her where she had resided 
before she came to Cincinnati. By writing to the Associated Charities at 
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Indianapolis I received a reply verifying my conclusions. She did not get 
the pension. 

To become blind while a resident of the state is the prerequisite, but the 
need is the ruling condition upon which the right to receive the pension rests. 


On this point the law is specific, since it states that ‘‘he shall be unable to - 


provide himself with the necessities of life, and unless relieved under this — 
act would become a charge on the public, or those who by law are not re- 
quired to support him.” Another point which is clear is that “he must be 
a resident of the county for one year.’ 

In order to determine these facts and make them a part of the record, _ 
an economic blank form was designed with a series of questions to elicit 
the facts necessary to an intelligent conclusion as to the eligibility of the — 





applicant. Then a scientific medical examination of the eyes is made and _ 


likewise recorded on a special chart. Letters are then demanded from _ 


former employers, or citizens, and finally, in doubtful cases social organiza- 


tions or charities are called upon to make special investigations and in this , 
_manner verify statements. | ae 

The blindness and the need having been determined, the applicant is — 
asked to sign an affidavit, setting forth, as prescribed by law, all the facts. 
This must be attested and sworn to before a notary by a registered physi- 





cian and by a citizen. In this way the Commission receives the additional __ 


testimony of two persons, which verifies and corroborates its own findings. 

The commissioners have then before them all the evidence necessary for 
the intelligent and unbiased consideration of each case. The applicants — 
are not present when the cases are up for consideration and the amount al- 
lowed depends entirely on the economic conditions disclosed. ons 

To facilitate the work and ‘insure just and uniform action, the commis-_ 
sioners, after deliberation, formulated the following set of rules and regula-_ 


tions. 

I. The law states, ‘“‘any person.” There being no specified age limit, it 
is held that an infant is a person, and whereas, under ordinary circumstances, 
parents are expected to support their children, still, under exceptional con- 
ditions where the mother is a widow or has been deserted and she must 
become the bread winner, the difficulty of finding some one to care for the 
child without pay justifies the giving of a partial pension. 

2. Where the parents are needy, and the child is in attendance at the 
State School, such amount as is necessary for railroad fare and clothing is 
allowed. The same rule holds for children attending our city school for 
the blind.! 

. Any inmate of a permanent home, while he remains in the home, is 
not eligible for the pension. If he leaves the home in order to get a pension, 
he must give satisfactory assurance that he will not become a mendicant or 
dependent on charity of a public nature. 

4. Thesame rule holds true regarding the inmates of the city and county 
infirmary. The additional assurance is asked that they will leave the in- 
stitution the day the quarterly payment is made. 

5. Patients admitted conditionally to ‘“‘A Home” open to a blind pen- 
sioner (subject, say, to his payment of an admittance fee of $300) are continued 
as pensioners until an amount equal to the sum required for admittance has 
been drawn in quarterly payments, and applied to such purpose. When this 
has been accomplished, and the Board of Directors of such Home declare him 
accepted permanently, the pension ceases. 








1 This is no longer necessary in Cincinnati. See page 106, ‘‘Law Creating Special Day Schools’. 
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This ruling, however, shall not be construed to mean that the county 
commissioners enter into an agreement with such home or institution to 
guarantee the full payment. The contract is between the home and the 
blind pensioner. Should he die or leave the institution before the full pay- 
ment has been made, the county commissioners will not hold themselves 
ibeete) Cee Co) ama eCcurcboetoletonmmacoeetchbentercameteyey-blem Sas Op vil 


6. The receipt of an old soldier’s Federal Government Pension is a 
gratuity for services rendered, not to be considered as public relief, nor a bar 
to the pension (ruling by the Attorney General). This holds true also for a 
soldier’s widow. Further language concerning ‘‘Relief of a Public Nature’ 
has no application to relief furnished by any other state or government. The 
Commission, however, determined that depending upon the amount of such 
relief, looking upon the same as income, it would use its discretion in deter- 
mining the need and the amount of relief it would then give. 

7. Blind relief has been held to be poor relief, that is, paupers’ relief. 
The courts have held that one county can not shift the responsibility of the 
care of its indigent poor upon another county. If it does so they can be 
returned to the county whence they came, at said county’s expense. In 
other words a blind pensioner can not move out of the county. However, 
since the county in which he became indigent must take care of him upon 
humane and charitable principles, the county commissioners may permit a 
blind pensioner to reside outside of the county and continue to pay the 
pension, providing certain regulations are complied with: 

(a). The reason for such removal must be given and approved before 
permission is granted. 

(b) A power of attorney to collect the pension must be given to a friend 
who is a resident in this county. 

(c) A prescribed form of affidavit must be filed with the Secretary of the 
Board 20 days prior to each pay-day. This affidavit recites the facts relating 
to identity, place of residence, holder of power of attorney, etc. and a state- 
ment that the applicant is not drawing a pension in any other county and that 
he is not the subject of any other form of public relief. 

8. The obligation of children to support their parents and the moral 
obligation which exists between blood relatives is enforced. 

9. The commissioners will not encourage the blind in vicious habits, 
such as drunkenness, and will exercise the right to remove such blind from the 
list, or enforce the assignment of the pension to an acceptable trustee. 

10. The commissioners will do all they can to encourage industry. 
They prefer to help those who make an effort to help themselves. : 

II. Inasmuch as the applicant draws a pension on the first pay-day fol- 
lowing his acceptance, even if this be within ten days of said pay-day, and 
since the need ceases with his death, there can be no partial payments or ac- 
crued payments at the time of the pensioner’s death, either to his heirs or 
assigns (ruling of Attorney General). 

- 72. When it is impossible for a beneficiary to call at the auditor’s office 
to obtain his check, he may give a power of attorney to a friend, to whom 
the certificate is then transferred, and who then draws the money for him. 
The power of attorney remains on file in the office of the commission, and the , 
auditor is duly notified. : 

13. The pensioners are required at all times to keep the commission in- 
formed as to their exact location. 

14. Provision must be made that some relative or friend, in case of death, 
notifies the commission and returns its certificate. 


The applicant having been favorably passed upon and placed on the 
pension list, there follows: 


1. An order, issued by the commissioners, on the county auditor, reciting 
in brief the facts and commanding him to pay, in quarterly installments, so 
many dollars: This order is automatic and valid during the life of the in- 
dividual, or the life of the present law, or until, for sufficient reason, the com- 
mission sees fit to recall it. 
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2. A certificate issued to the pensioner, reciting that he is entitled to so 
many dollars under the statute, and ordering the auditor to give him so 
many dollars. 


3. A pay-roll is presented to the auditor ten days prior to the re 
pay-day. This pay-roll contains the names of those who are entitled to re- 
ceive money and the amounts due them, as also the name of guardian, 
trustee, or the one holding power of attorney. 


4. At the same time, the auditor is formally advised, in writing, of all 
orders to be removed from his file, and the causes therefor, powers of attorney 
filed, or guardians appointed, and the numbers, names and amounts granted to 
pensioners at the last meeting of the board. In this way the auditor is always 
fully informed of the status of the pension work. 

The medical history blank, the economic record, the affidavit, the order — 
on the auditor, the certificate which the blind man holds, all bear the | 
same serial number so that when the auditor makes out his check — 
payable by the treasurer from the order on file, this must agree in every — 
detail with the pay-roll and the certificate when presented. In this way 
each act is a check on the other. | 


The pay-roll is made out from: 


5. A card index; each card recites the essential facts and likewise bears 
the serial number. 


The number of cases and the amount of money must agree with the list 
kept in a separate book: 
6. A trial balance book, in which are arranged alphabetically the names 


of all those who are on the list. In this manner each quarterly payment can 
be quickly added up and a complete record is given for all time. 


All acts and Pung s of the Board of Commissioners are recorded in “a 
book of the minutes.’ 


As soon as any one drops from the list, it is entered on the minutes, he 
card is removed from the card index, and the proper notation is made in 
the trial balance book, and the case in its entirety removed from the ‘‘active - 
file’ and placed in ‘‘the dead file.’ This procedure makes it practically 
impossible to order payment or inadvertently to make payment after the 
withdrawal of a case. 

These methods are I think just to the applicant, a safeguard to the 
county, and give a permanent and accurate record of the facts upon which 
the judgment of the commission is based. 
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III. STATISTICS AND PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS 


According to these figures taken from the Twelfth Census, 1900, the 
total population of Continental United States was 75,994,575, the total 
number of blind 64,763. Ohio with a population of 4,157,545 had 4,466 
blind. According to the Thirteenth Census, 1910, the total population of 
Continental United States was 91,972,266, the total number of blind 
61,423. Ohio has a population of 4,767,121, and has 3,740 blind. In other 
words, even though there has ‘been an increase in the population of Con- 
tinental United States equal to 21% there has been a decrease in the number 
o: the blind of about 11.56%. Though the increase in population in Ohio 
has amounted to 14.7% there has been a decrease in blind of 10%. This 
is encouraging. 


Even so, though Ohio stands fourth among the states as to population, 
she has the third largest number of blind and her ratio of blind per thousand 
is the highest of the six most populous states in the Union. One person in 
every 1,180 is blind in Ohio; in New York the ratio is one in every 1,928, in 
Pennsylvania one in every 1,715; in Illinois one in every 1,717; in Texas, one 
in every 1,512; in Massachusetts, one in every 1,461. 


In 1900, Ohio had 7% of all the blind; today she has about 6%. This 
relatively high percentage is no doubt due to the incentive which the 
various blind pension laws of the past have exerted in inducing the blind of 
neighboring states to migrate into Ohio; the stricter enforcement of the 
present law has deterred more from thus coming into this state. May we 
not. hope that a continued intelligent application of the knowledge of how 
to prevent blindness will materially reduce the number of the blind? 
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TABLE*2 


TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICANTS FOR BLIND RELIEF IN HAMILTON 
COUNTY FROM MAY 25, 1908 TO DECEMBER 31, 1916 




















Single White Colored 
svi ale ca eae tala eee ee 123 18 I4I 
HUTA LE cena rat eng p tees terre cat g2 II 103 
Married 
Males 0.0 ies uakatcran etnies 213 26 oye) 
Pemales.. 2:0 \acchitcrn eae 189 31 220 
Beseer. Fog! saw 793 
‘Potal. nae cece 617 86 703 
PENSIONS DISCONTINUED OR DENIED 
Not. Blinds. cache SRO eR ae RO ee AS) 
Not: Needy iors!) Ae ad es eon tana ae anne 64 
Non-Residents: tuaivicc.: eine Le ee 12 
Not Blind in the State... j5)/ 02a eae ie ee 
Removed from State and County.......00.0:00cc.0. is) 
Could*not; File Affidavit) in: hee oe ee II 
a ee 
In Institutions 
City DirMia ry. <i cies. corte ec benicar eo Gs) 
County: sh 3t-:: je CARED Uae tas rasta gait: aba ies ater 2 
Clovernoole ci) co 20 ais cates tecnica bj 
Alvenietm 2y....\ ite phcc ace lee ee a Berea. I 
Jewash Homeo. ooo Gea ene ee I 
oti di rancis Hospital: ces) t AiG lioaa enrane 3 
Home for Incurables.......... Rent eeRER Thal ten af 3 
Branch: Hospital. 344 6a a eee eee 2 
Longview! Asylutii;s 45.020 ae Sy cman ee toe ae 6 
Widows’ and Old Men’s Home...........05...0.00ccc I 
Tha ae 
Died since on the list..........00:0008 no ants 171 
Serving no-g0o0d purpose 5 .G4ici jer eae chee 5 
Noluntarily withdra wits). ake ato eee 7 
Preferred O pération.,..i0 cine ene ieee 8. 
Potala cohen actuate ate eens o IOT 438 
PENSIONS: GRANTED 85 cy eek ere 265 
Reconsidered 
Became Need y..(f235 need Se es eae is 52 
Became Blind uae eee ean are 5 
Left Institutions c.c:.4 savas cosets eas 5 
OGsAC 62 
62 mere 
Total on Pension List January I, 1917............ 327 
Dee eee ee Se re Sn EL ae oe eS ee I NE es Ss ea ee eee | 


-APPROXIMATE TOTAL COST OF BLINDNESS IN HAMILTON COUNTY? 


TABLE 3 
Total:Population:of County, Toto. hie eee ees 460,732 
Wax: Valuation of all: Propetty oats aca ce he oe $702,870,870.00 
‘Total Receipts from all: sources.c.5 os, ciex see eet aes 9,919,479.25 
Total Expenditure....,..............: Rianne te rnc gia a le ng 8,835,635.26 
Per Capita Expenditure all Sources:.......6..........06i.66 19.17 





1 Financial Report of Hamilton County for year Patettits August 31, 1916. 
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To arrive at the total cost of blindness to the taxpayer other sources of 
expenditure besides the pension must be considered. What some of these 
are is shown in Table 4. 





TABLE 4 
INSTITUTION Per Capita” | Number, | CAmoum 
; Cost per Year 

Borg view: Asylimicw acai kein anos $119.12 14 $1.667.68 
Reve POM mgr ysis tesscicintes aoa ce eo ee 119.12 II 1,310.32 
County J nhrinary o:2.4 ov ncasn oe ae 127.01 I 127.01 

Elementary Schoolsecis-ia. eases oa sete 200.00 

Per. Capita Seeing:.:47-.) ncaa eee 30.14 
FEXCESS ce tas ene $169.86 52 8,832.72 

Wight SCROON. hic 2, co kc meek tanya erecta $200.00 

Per Capita Seeing... cate ae 72.66 
LS Ge GER eG ae aor Rie) $127.34 2 254.68 
tate SCHOOL). .cutnn aki nacie ents some untae ey Bey | 8 3,418.16 
PeRSIO0S. 1916;...2.5512... sot ee 327 44,431.25 
Total Expenditure provided for by Taxation.. $60,041.82 


I have estimated the cost of caring for those at Longview on the as- 


sumption that if they were not insane they would be wards of the county ~ 


in the infirmary. In fact quite a number had been on the pension list be- 
fore being taken to Longview. The per capita cost at Longview is $146.11. 


Accepting the total population of the county as 460,732, blindness 
places an annual tax on every inhabitant of the County of $0.132. 


The public however is taxed in many other ways through the generous 
support which it gives through private organizations. 


Cincinnati Association Welfare of Blind...............$ 7,500.00 
(SlovernGok 5 ie ee ee ee ee 9,864.46 
$ 17,364.46 


There are a number of other private institutions, such as the homes for 
Jewish Aged, the Widows’ and Old Men’s homes and the Home for the Incur- 
ables, which care for a limited number of blind. ise together make the 
tangible total cost easily $80,000 per annum. 


The positive amount thus spent for the blind does not take into con- 
sideration the amounts actually lost because of the restricted earning powers 
of the blind themselves, or the loss to the family in time, energy and care, 
and to the state in the added burden of having a dependent to look after 
instead of having a producer. 
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TABLE 5 | 
NATIVITY OF THE BLIND IN HAMILTON COUNTY 


United States 


New Jersey 


Alabama 

Connecticut 

Illinois : Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Georgia 

Maryland Washington, D. C 

Missouri 





TABLE 6 
WHEN BLINDNESS OCCURRED IN THE BLIND OF HAMILTON COUNTY 


When Age of Age of those on 


Blindness Occurred Applicants Pension List 
F M ; 


Shortly after 

ETOd Years. ne 
5 tog years 

10'TO. 19 Years. 3 


Nw 
NW OwoOowm 


if t 
13 5 eye | 
149 =21% 3 57 5 5 14=4.2% 


20 to 29 years 54=7.5% 16 DO ake 

30 to 39 years.......... 64 =9.0% 24 2 A is | 

40 to 49 years.......... 102 = 14.5% Rx) 5° 36.17 112=33.8% 
220 =31% 


QL9S99N9 
SDXONONO™ 


Awmwiu hv 


Ww 


S 











50 to 59 years 117 =16.5% 51 42 29 
60 to 69 years 113 = 16.5% 230 = 33% (ere) 5% | 39 30 .140=43.9% 








70 to 79 years.........: 76=11% 49 OI Be ens) 
80 to 89 years.......... 28= 4% 104=15% | 20. 36 166=23.5% 5 13 58=18.1% 





OO VWearse:s vn sete 21 Ae NE ee Li det 38 =. O06 





TOTAL Ase. 703 =100% 703 100%|384+319 =703 =100%/|185+142 =327 =100% 
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A comparison of Table 6 with present day conditions shows that things — 
are much improved over what they were a decade ago. Though the table — 
shows that 21 percent were blinded before the twentieth year, one must 
bear in mind that this number is based upon the aggregate of all the blind | 
for an indefinite number of years back and hence does not give a true per- Me 
centage for any one year. The total goes back to a time when nothing was 
known of prophylaxis. At the time the pension law went into operation, 
many who had been blinded before their twentieth year had already entered ~ 
upon the ‘‘active periods”’ of their lives, while others had passed the meridian 
of life. Hence comes also the disparity between the Der ae) of “When 
Blindness Occurred”’ and the ‘Age of the Applicants.”’ 


Table 6, column 3, gives the actual ages of those on the pension list, 
December 31, 1916, and is made up of 327 persons. It shows that 62 Ge 
percent had passed the fiftieth year. Table 6, column 2, shows the ages — 
of the 703 applicants, at the time of application. Sixty-one percent had 
passed the meridian of life. These differences in time account for the | 
variation of percentages in the various tables at the same period in life. For c : 
those in the active periods of life, the percentages remain practically thes, 
same, the slight increase being due to the fact that some of those who in one | 
table are under twenty years of age, have reached their maturity in - 
olaow 







The principal fact developed is that more than 60 percent of those who. 
have applied for the pension and who are now on the pension list have — 
passed the meridian of life. Those under twenty years are rapidly growing ~ 
less from year to year which is the most encouraging and hopeful fact to be ~ 
deduced from these statistics. 4 
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ga TABLE 7 
CAUSES OF BLINDNESS IN HAMILTON COUNTY 





VCP CRIEY. cao veh is oss ep ae es ee 4 
COnsaneuinity.: 6.¢c::dae ok oe ee ee 2 
Congenital ..i:6s..$acde loca Ree hee rae ee ote 9 15 
Peery eit st saat eenaeeina eee eae ee ea I 
OphthaloiaNeonatorumigss. ee ie ee 17 
Corneal Infections: 5. <.0c8issciae eed anne 22 40 
Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. ...:........:c.:ccsccsscneecenes 12 
Bavatpela gas 55 hh 2 gee Gel oem ae 4 
ES eT iy ay FO ee PON, Nemec RR Marie Mameeeanhs Ta pi Pte VR 6 
1) ae Ts (SOPs oe ae Sate, Watt mea we Th OB. pr oa 10 
Searlet Pever. 5: s.3 danse ee aap oe 5 
SIMA GOXK!-6 S-. const aaarticc wubbe ieee erent densa eeeae 10 
Typhoid Fever, ss.) iene ee ee 4 
Malaria ..2200.5, cagdatce.te ac ee eee ee I 
‘Trachomai..3t:2.50%. i.e ee ee 34 109 
Rheumatism........ a daicy sald enlnah Oe eee Eo = 
Arthritis Deformans:.. al ea ee A 
Hereditary: Syphilis... 5 pte eee 53 
ae Sy plilis | iste dsssscyeotearet- ee ey 102 155 

Ethyl Alcohol 34). canoe ee if 
Pia Methyl: Alcohols: canter 4 

| B=: a ener terres s ORF be eat 10 0 SMUT. Lp 
Exposure, Heat and: Coldvac2 esi oee as eet a 
Highs yopia cio Beit co tea asc nee ceetiab ca pee 
Accidents and Sympathetic Ophthalmia.......... Fg ae 
GlaucOmia;, canes ae eke os teen giao 76 76 
Arterio-SclerOsis icici est coe cease ee 155 155 
Nephrttiser!.su in ae toh ea ee emer peat | 
Diabetic ai. sion cea eae oe ees ata I 
Embolism............ si bcos a tacaegh te Me Lae te ea Ra ee | ae | 
Sphenoidal and Ethmoidal Disease.................... Spare 
Epilepsy ::,3.2he donnie ees sere secede Livret 
CO peratiGinG x sc): chia convene rates eee eRe Il II 
Diseases of Women aise Uke bakaead oa ea Rie ees ee ewer 
Tumors of Eye, Bram, -Orpit.c so eta ee 





2.14% 


5-717% . 


15.57 Yo 


1.28% 
22.14% 


1.43% 


42% 
4.10% 
10.14% 
10.85% 
22.14% 


5770 


14% 
147% 
14% 
14% 
1.57 Yo 


5770 


71% 


100% 
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TABLE 8 


Busto DISEASES OF THE "EYE WHICH Seat pas THE BLINDNESS IN 
HAMILTON COUN 


Globe 
Congenital Malformations 


AY GTorweye)itaeretbenttrs 

Buphthalmus 

Keratoconus 

Keratoglobus 

Phthisis Bulbi . 73 10.42% 


‘Cornea 


104 14.85% 


é Uvea 
Irido-Cyclitis 
(Gi veyweyte stats 
Rupture of Choroid 
Disseminated Choroiditis 
General Uveitis 
Sympathetic Ophthalmia............. ELON hs 
Hemorrhage into Choroid 


Lens—Congenital Cataract 


Capsular 
Dislocated 


Lens—Acquired Cataract © 
Incipiens 


AY CSenveyecberoners) 
Morgagni’s 

Secondary Membranous 
Traumatic 

Calcareous 


Aphakia 


Retina 


Embolism 

Thrombosis. 

Chorio- Retinitis 

Retinitis Pigmentosa 

Detachment 

Neuro-Retinitis 70 10.00% 


NRW DWH DY 


166° 23.71% 


Optic Nerve 


Central Lesions 126 18.00% 


Glaucoma 


Chronic 
Fulminating 
Hemorrhagic. 


703 100.00%, 
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A study of the causes of blindness is illuminating and discloses sources 
which if permitted to continue stand as an indictment of our intelligence. 

1. Hereditary Blindness. Those blind at birth if afflicted with a herit- 
able type of blindness should not be allowed to marry and recreate their 
kind. The mentally defective blind, when such defects are of a heritable 
kind, should also be forbidden marriage. se 

This class-apparently represents 2.14 percent of the blind in Hamilton 
County. An intelligent discrimination and close enforcement of the law 
would eliminate many of these. 

2. Ophthalmia Neonatorum, or Inflammation of the Eyes of the New- 
born. .Because of our present day knowledge of how to prevent it, this 
disease has been the subject of greater discussion, more educational propa- 
ganda, more prosecutions and more regulatory laws than all other causes of 
blindness combined, with the result that a disease which formerly blinded 
a large percentage of children in lying-in institutions, hospitals and poor 
houses is becoming a thing of the past. This one cause represents 25 to 
40 percent of all the blind children in the various state schools, and 5 per- 
cent of all the blindness in the world. After years of effort there has finally 
been placed upon the statutes of Ohio a law which compels every doctor 
midwife, nurse, or attendant to do his part when attending the new-born. 
That any child should today become blind from this cause is a moral crime. 
Every child is entitled to receive at our hands such service that in its helpless 
condition it may not be deprived of its priceless possession, eyesight. A 
little care and the expenditure of five cents for a one percent solution of 
nitrate of silver is all that is necessary to avert a life of darkness, of untold 
_ suffering and of dependence. In Hamilton County asa result of preventive 
work, not a single child has been blinded from this cause since the work was 
inaugurated in May, IogII. 

This disease is responsible for 5.71 percent of the blind in Hamilton 
County. | | : 

3. The Infectious Diseases. So many of these diseases are diseases of 
childhood, frequently contracted during the period of school life or brought 
home by one of the older children attending school, that these facts should 
be kept in mind. Whenever epidemics occur some child is apt to be blinded. 
Observe in Table 7 the number blinded from cerebro-spinal Diener as, 
measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, trachoma. 

Why have smallpox, when vaccination is so cheap? Why trachoma, 
when the abolition of the roller towel, and the avoidance of the common 
use of handkerchiefs, of bed linen, and of washing utensils will practically 
eliminate it? 

The report of contagious diseases, quarantine, and school inspection, are 
the most efficient means of preventing epidemics; nevertheless, how often 
do we find the ignorance and prejudice of parents resenting and opposing 
school inspection, which ought to be carried out in every school district in 


! For text of the law see page 109. 
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the United States. Due attention to hygienic conditions in the construction | 
of school buildings is of the greatest importance in the conservation of the | 
vision of our school children. oy 


As a result of the activities of those interested in blindness in Hamilton 
County, infectious causes for blindness have bécome practically a negligible 
quantity. Within the past two years I recall but a single case of blindness 
from measles. and this occurred in an adult. The splendid character of our 
water and milk supply are likewise cutting down blindness by making more 
infrequent the various water and milk borne infections. 


Blindness in Hamilton County due to infectious diseases aggregates: ‘ 
15.57 percent. 


i 
4. Arterio-sclerosis. It will be observed that the number of cases of 
blindness due to arterio-sclerosis, a condition common in old age, and that | 
due to syphilis is exactly the same. Each yielded 22.14 percent. a 


Blindness incident to old age finds its inception in causes which have 
been acting for many years previous to the final denouement. While these 
causes are often due to constitutional conditions, they may be, on the other 
hand, indirectly the result of economic and social conditions, such as the 
stress and strain under which the struggle for existence has been waged. 


Syphilis, however, is a contagious disease and offers for solution, aside - 
from the medical phase, a social problem of the greatest importance. — 
Though it would be difficult to estimate the percentage of those who, having 
syphilis, become blind (probably less than 1 percent) nevertheless we 1g. 


know that 22.14 percent of all the blind are blinded from this one cause. : 








Syphilis is the cause of nearly all congenital blindness, nearly all con- 
genital malformations of the eye, many lesions of the brain and spinal cord - 
which have as a complication blindness, much insanity and nervous disease 
Gantt a eCcmertulcceme lb cca hiareCemtitelluctolabrameyaprrtt(osme)anancemilitrercme) moltrarthwiense : 
hospitals, infirmaries, jails and penitentiaries. The prevention of blin 
ness from this cause can not be met by medical treatment alone. T 
subject is broader than that. It is intimately connected with prostit 
tion, a social problem which has never been satisfactorily solved. Dow 
ra gvceyt ted sWr-¥ 0 mn os (odmr:Vexccctum ovat Mmeco) ou (came pv tcmiel o) (crea ams Coy mm-rorence) Corea(ery Mania! raters bord i 
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consideration and action. The contraction of syphilis should by the medical 





and social worker be considered primarily a misfortune and not a disgrace. 
Neither religious precept, moral suasion nor fear of law has ever been able. 
to control prostitution, the great source for the spread of the so- -called 
venereal diseases, gonorrhea and syphilis. Ignorance as to the seriousness 
and the modes of spread of these diseases has undoubtedly led to the in- 
fection of many. None of the methods tried—control, restriction and 
inspection—has proven successful either in controlling prostitution or pre- 
venting the spread of venereal disease. ” 
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Does it not therefore seem logical, in this enlightened age, that a more 
general dissemination of knowledge concerning these diseases would tend 
to cause man to have a higher regard for his person, his future welfare and 
his possible future offspring? 

Weare passing through a period of great social unrest. No matter 
from what angle poverty and dependence are discussed, the great impor- 
tance of the prevention of disease is impressed on the hearers. Health is 
proclaimed as the very keystone to the arch of progress, and the part that 
venereal diseases play and their causes are discussed in no uncertain or 
equivocal terms. 

It is hoped that much good can be accomplished by introducing the 
subject of sex hygiene in our public schools—in a manner, however, which 
will not shock the sensibilities of any child, or prematurely arouse curiosity 
on supposedly forbidden subjects. There are those who believe that such 
instruction should be given to the parents, who in turn should impart it to 
the child, when in their judgment the time is ripe for such instruction. But 
‘with many parents this time would never arrive, and few parents are 
qualified to impart such facts properly, nor will the average child absorb 
them in the same spirit as it will from the teacher. It is, however, less a 
matter of how the truth reaches the child so long as it is seen to that such 
truth does reach it. 


5. Accidents represent 10.14 percent .f all blindness. Thought and 
care would eliminate many of these. Only a thoughtless mother permits 
a pair of pointed scissors or a hat pin to lie within reach of a child. Poorly 
annealed tools or lack of guards on machinery are a frequent cause of 
blindness. Even the lack of knowledge of how to apply a first dressing sub- 
sequent to an accident has been the cause of an infection which has led to 
the destruction not only of the originally injured eye but also of its fellow. 
The placing of high explosives in the hands of those ignorant of their nature 
has been responsible for a large percentage of the fatalities incident to ex- 
cavating, quarrying and mining. Some of the saddest cases have been those 
ants eb Cela mm O Fe Riccmres Xe (ele Mmr-nbTcbo)onvare hare) am etebonnbetcame) ame) mec) (cleyectutitcamas(cms ckeybt aac ley! 
July. The remedy is so self-evident that it needs only to be indicated. 
But after all these, there remain accidents which are uncontrollable, such 
as the lightning flash, exposure to excessive heat or cold, the kick of a mule, 
and man’s brutality to man. | 

6. Poisons. They represent 1.43 per cent of all the causes of blindness. 
The spread of knowledge has done much to eliminate these as a factor. 
Blindness from lead. and arsenic is becoming less frequent, but the cam- 
paign must still be waged against methyl or wood alcohol, so commonly 
used by painters and brewers in making varnishes in the preparation of 
beer vats. Even large pharmaceutical houses have been guilty of employ- 
ing wood alcohol instead of grain alcohol in the preparation of extracts, 
tinctures and essences. Where these have been sold in prohibition districts 
as a beverage, death and blindness have been spread. 
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To discourage the tise of wood alcohol in the arts and trades, Congress 
enacted a law whereby grain alcohol containing 2 percent of wood alcohol, 
2 percent of benzine and some coloring matter (so as to make it unfit for 
drinking purposes) and known as denatured alcohol could be sold tax-free 
to the trade. Still scarcely a week passes but the newspapers contain an 
account of several deaths or cases of blindness due to the inhalation or in- 
gestion of wood alcohol. There is no form of blindness more hopeless, 
rate) ueme-1b(eCeCese le) axecoyenye) (luce 


With proper use of the knowledge we already possess, the day is not far — : 


distant when the numbers of the blind should be reduced at least 35 percent. 
Medical research may disclose the causes, physicians may be skilled to the 
highest degree in successful methods of treatment, but prevention will be- 
come effective only when the public realizes and takes up seriously the 
ores t-¥ arch ate Os eniaca (cob Commo) cele) Coen tcmbenice) buce 


-A comparison of conditions before a campaign of prevention, and those 
which exist today, is striking. 


Formerly 21 percent of all blindness occurred before the 20th year, 
while in 1916, but five cases, or 9 percent, occurred before this age. An 
analysis of these cases in Table 9 is interesting. 


6.05) Ome) 
Age of Applicant | Length of Time Blind Cause of Blindness 
5 years 5 years Ophthalmia Neonatorum 
(Not Blind in County) 
7 years 7 years Congenital (Coloboma 
Choroid) 
I2 years I2 years Ophthalmia Neountorin (Long 
before prevention work) 
18 years I year Brain Tumor . 
Injury and Sympathetic 
Ig years 7 years Ophthalmia 





Only one of these cases occurred within the year and this one could 
not have been prevented. Blindness for this Pence a was therefore practi- 
cally eliminated. 


A great change has likewise been effected for the active years of life, 
that is, for the years between the 20th and 4oth. 


Table 10 shows that this period formerly carried with it 31.5 percent 
of all blindness, but during 1916, the percentage fell to 24.5 percent, not- 
withstanding the fact that fully one-half of these had been blind for periods 
varying from 6 to 25 years. 
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TABLE 10 
~ Age of Applicant Length of Time Blind Cause of Blindness 
22 years 22 years Ophth. Neonatorum 
22 years I month Measles 
26 years I year Syphilis 
30 years 25 years Scarlet Fever 
32 years 2 years Glaucoma 
32: years 2 years Glaucoma 
34 years 7 years Syphilis 
36 years Not Blind Syphilis 
38 years 2 months Syphilis 
42 years 4 years Glaucoma 
47 years 23 years Injury 
48 years 8 weeks Waylaid 


49 years 6 years Syphilis 








Of these 13 cases, but one, the measles case, could possibly have been 
prevented. Only five had been blinded within a year, and a study of the 
causes will show how helpless we are under present social conditions to 
prevent their occurrence. Here, likewise, the effects of prevention are 
manifest, and speak volumes for the future. 


The 66 percent of the remainder of the 53 cases which presented them- 
selves in 1916, disclosed that 





19 were between 50—G69 ears, OF. ..sepesaiia gy oocesnnsseteerseent loneelaueeciir eaueaunees 35.9% 
16 were bet ween. 70-—79 ‘Years, OF) viesss) sorte c a cussshelececse antes ategnees Terao Saari 30.6% 
35 66.57% 


According to Table 6, the percentage is given as 62.9 percent. The 
increase is due to the fact that the majority of those presenting themselves 
today are beyond the meridian of life. Many of those applying today 
have been blind a long time and only apply for the pension, when necessity 
drives them to it. : 


From this it would appear that the time is not far distant when the 
numbers of the blind will begin to diminish and, with this, not only the 
amount of pension money annually expended, but all the other sources of 
energy required in their behalf. 


IV. EDUCATION 


The education of the blind presents many phases—one of the most 
important of which is the determination of their fitness and their prepara- 
tion for certain kinds of work. It is remarkable how few have taken 
advantage of the opportunities and advantages of the State School for the 
IBSTboe Maia eecneMm i et colered Um olueyove umcreneCerUaCoye Mma eCcnvamorccee)en(omrelo) (cM comoesiinulelenccmts 
least something toward their maintenance. This is an economic problem 
of great importance and is invariably brought to the attention of those ap- 
plying for the pension. It is generally accepted that it is useless to try to 
teach a man past fifty a trade. | 
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At the outset one must make a distinction between the children (who — 
constitute 20 percent) and the adults who constitute 80 percent of all — 


the blind. 


THE JUVENILE BLIND 


The children must be divided into two classes: those who are born blind ~ 
and who therefore are frequently deficient in other directions; and those ~ 
who become blind at some subsequent period. From the latter class much _ 
ought to be expected. It is not enough that these children receive a general — 
education. Being wards of the state, and being educated from their 7th : 
or 8th year until they are 21 years of age at a cost of not less than $4,500, © 
the state has the right to expect that they will receive special training and _ 
be placed in a position where it shall become possible for them to compete _ 


with the seeing. 


Such instruction is now being given at the State School. The children a 
are being taught “business methods’ (stenography, use of typewriter, — 
music, piano tuning, etc.) Still I have been astonished to see how few learn — 
or follow any practical calling. No doubt many lack mental capacity and 
others are not given a fair start after leaving the State School. But those — 
who have attended the State School from 6 to 14 years ought not to be — 
permitted to fall into the rut of idleness, because an ignorant but sympa- _ 
thetic public made up its mind, generations back, that a blind man is incap- 
able of doing anything. I know that there are blind individuals who have — 
succeeded since leaving the State School (and this holds true of all State — 


Schools) but they are exceptions, not the rank and file. 


- The idea should be inculcated in the minds of the blind that they will _ 
be expected to take up the burden of life along lines permitted by their 
condition; that blindness does not exclude them from enjoyment of good 
citizenship but that such is not possible if they remain dependent. Pride — 
must be instilled into them to rise above their infirmity, a teaching too — 
often counteracted by the misdirected sympathy of well meaning friends. oe 
OW ircrtamertccrcecMoltleash em com oYcmeatt Ce lcre mrtotes Co) i Coniuce Mohd oc al ohvalaslcMul esi ccieiel (ere) Mey un 


by some Society for the Improvement of the Blind in every community. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


It is the 80 percent of adult blind who constantly call for endeavor in | 
their behalf. Here again a distinction must be made between the educated, | 
those who come from the higher walks of life, and the poor and ignorant — 


laboring classes. 


Of 703 applicants for the pension, but 15 had a high school educa-_ 


tion, 402 had a common school education, and 286 had no education 


whatever. Outside of this list I know 100, all from the higher walks — 


of life, of whom none has applied for a pension. These seldom require as- 
sistance, managing to continue their professional and. business careers 
through an intermediary. But the more ignorant class is absolutely help- 
less when blindness overtakes it and it takes years for such individuals to 


/ 


site 
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adjust themselves to the changed conditions. To them the economic 
problem comes to the front at once and causes untold distress. True, some 
ef these blind go to the blind school and receive a one-term course in the 
making of brooms and baskets, or in the caning of chairs. But the fact 
remains that after such education they return home unable to prosecute 
their work because of lack of means with which to buy materials, or inability 
to dispose of their finished articles. 


A study made in 1916 of the efficiency of the 80 who had attended the 
Ohio State School disclosed that: 


52 had received a general education, some of whom had also learned a 
trade. 

28 adult blind had been taught a trade. 

- 40 were unemployed; 12 of these were in the twenties; 9 in the thirties; 
6 in the forties; 7 in the fifties; 2 in the sixties; 2 in the seventies; 2 in the 
eighties; 4 were mental defectives. 

The average wages ranged from $1.50 to $4.00 per week. Only five 
claimed to earn from $5.00 to $10.00 and even in these cases the earnings 
were uncertain. 

The average number employed today in the workshop is 22 and the 
weekly wages are from $4.50 to $10.00. 

Of 9 others who were graduates of other state schools, 5 were unem- 
ployed, two of the remainder earned a precarious livelihood and two were 
fairly successful. 

I believe that individual effort on the part of the blind workman is 
almost bound to lead to failure and that some institution, either state or 
private, must be opened to these people to which they may come daily and 
there follow the trade which has been taught them at the school. Such 
institutions—industrial workshops—scattered over the state would supple- 
ment the work of the school, and open an avenue where the blind could 
come daily and earn their living. In this way the cost of education and 
maintenance would not continue to represent, as in the past, a loss of 
money to the state, and of time and energy to the blind man. ae s Cam cotitel 
then cease to be a burden to the state; become a producer instead of a de- 
pendent, and immeasurably happier. Private institutions of this type are 
now successfully carried on in Dayton, Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

Much of the needless suffering of the blind is due to the wrong attitude 
. of society. Sympathy has always been too freely given and has carried 
with it the idea that a blind man can do nothing. There are many things 
a blind man can do if he is only given a chance. 

It is extremely difficult to induce employers of labor to give the blind a 
chance. The employers fear accidents and law suits. They forget that 
the blind are more alert and develop, as it were, a sixth sense through which 
to- avoid danger. Many an employer of labor could find an occupation 
which a blind person could do as well as a seeing, but the prejudice is so 
deep seated that it is difficult to overcome. The severest punishment 
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meted out to the criminal is solitary confinement, and the nearest approach 
to this, that I know of, is the enforced idleness of the blind man with his 
tendency to introspection; no wonder that his entire being rebels and cries 
out against fate. Dickens in “The Tale of Two Cities” vividly depicts 
the efforts of Dr. Mannette, who, while confined in the Bastile, cobbled 
shoes incessantly to ward off loss of reason as the result of enforced idleness, 
introspection and darkness. 


Many of the blind are of cheerful disposition, but these have good 
homes, kind friends and, in large part, education. But the average un- | 
educated laborer in the prime of life, who becomes suddenly blind as the | 
result of accident or disease, suffers a misery that cannot be allayed, and to 
him occupation brings relief and, perhaps, independence. 


THE OHIO STATE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 


Due to the efforts of Daniel Drake, this institution was organized in 
1837. Ohio was the third state in the Union to organize such an institution. — : 
The present buildings cost $750,000 and call for the annual expenditure | 
of about $100,000. The attendance today is 220 students, under the 
superintendency of Chas. F. F. Campbell. 








Expenditure Gross Maintenance | Number of Inmates 
ROTC ce tangentcnnetose $ 107,741.75 339.36 271 
Sy Gi ieee ep recente FR a 101,570.18 284.71 261 
WA Blears te Meee rel 98,787.06 282.34 241 
TOPS hp cect otadon, 105,372.76 308.36 243 
POU Ae stich ae See 97,697.24 426.63 231 
FOUR, ion cece 60,484.18* 421.20 226 
LOQT Gee et ion et ake 93,996.2- 427.27 pple) 


* Expenditure for 714 months. Date of fiscal year having been changed 
from November 15th to June 30th. 


6 Mattie tolcsehathetesetas cimmttatelc) ammaelcmmebhnctelnloy: Mme) ammnolcmm@)ot(omite)echuct siertuc tne) 


Administration (Sec. 1835, General Code) with ‘‘Full power to govern and 


manage’ and provides elementary and high school instruction and industrial ~ 





training. Pupils from eight to fourteen years of age are admitted. Under 


exceptional circumstances, children from 6 to 8 may be taken in. The 
pupils’ training continues until they are twenty-one years of age. Those 
admitted who are over fourteen receive a seven year course. Former 
pupils may return for an additional year of instruction. Women over 
twenty-one are permitted to remain in the institution for three years. 


This is a school and not a home. With the passage of the law establish- 
ing the Ohio State Commission in 1908, the trade workshop for the education ~ 
of the adult blind men was taken out of the school and has now become a 
department under the jurisdiction of the State Commission. 








1 For text of the law see page 105. 
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A SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATING THE’ BLIND 


No department of educational endeavor has presented so many diverse 
and conflicting views as has the education of the blind child. Saving those 
of exceptional intelligence, it has left the average blind child behind the see- 
ing child of the same age. In the majority of cases, institutional care has 
left them dependent upon guidance, retiring in disposition, and unable to 
mingle with society as do the seeing, and only too conscious of their limi- 
tations. 

In the early years of the education of a blind child it is a difficult task 
to make it grasp with the mind’s eye that which it can only feel. The 
inculcating of knowledge by word of mouth is likewise extremely slow and 
tedious. The introduction of the point or embossed type and the special 
slate have greatly facilitated the education of the blind child. However, 
at best, the mental development of the blind child is not an easy task 
either for the teacher or the pupil. 

It is also realized that institutional care and education at best are not \ 
a good thing for the child. For no matter how good the institutional life, 
the child is deprived of the care and affection which can be best found in 
the home. Further, it loses an individuality which can only be expanded 
in the home, and, being in constant association with the blind, it gets a 
wrong impression of the point of view and conduct of those on the outside, 
and later on lacks self-confidence. Lastly, even those closely related to 
the blind get a wrong impression of their capabilities and possibilities. 

The recognition of these facts, in 1905, led to the organization of classes 
for the blind in connection with the public school system. Cincinnati was 
the second city in the Union to do this. This served until the higher grades 
were reached, when this system likewise failed to offer advanced education 
and the child was once more forced to seek the State School. 

Unfortunately, through zeal and a misconception of what constitutes 
blindness, many not blind, but nearly so, have been classed as blind and 
educated as such, to their lasting misfortune. This fundamental error of 
judgment, but recently recognized, has led to a segregation of pupils into 
two classes and to a radical change in the character of the education of the 
two. Undoubtedly this marks an advance and time will prove that the 
economic possibilities of such as are only partially blind will have been im- 
measurably enhanced. | 

Physicians, educators and psychologists in the education of the blind 
have recognized certain fundamental truths: 


* 


1. A fair percentage of those blind at birth are mentally deficient. 

2. Blindness is at timesa complication of a diseased condition of the brain, 
hence those so afflicted are mentally deficient. 

3. Those who become blind shortly after birth are as a class not mentally 
deficient, but, like seeing children, may be subnormal, normal or precocious. 

4. That there is a fair percentage of children who have heretofore been 
considered as blind, who, though not blind, are on the borderline; those whose 
vision is so low that they can not see sufficiently to use their eyes. Many 
of these have congenitally defective vision, and here again the mentality may 
be below par. 

5. There are those who have greatly reduced vision, but who are not blind 
at all. 





— 
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A next movement forward was made with the realization of the fact 
that after the child had mastered the point system, it should be placed in 
the class where it belonged normally with the seeing; to do its written work 
in the special type and to have its papers corrected by the special teacher, 
but to do all other work in classes with the seeing. 


Every state institution or school for the blind has a fair percentage of 
those who are on the borderline, who under existing methods have not been 
able to use their eyes for any practical purpose, and they are today being 
educated as blind against the day when they shall become so. This is a 
fallacy. These are the children, who, while in the classes with the seeing, 
never did get along, were put down as deficient, and finally, in desperation, 
gotten rid of by the class teacher and transferred to a blind school or some 
such department in the public schools. It is a well-recognized fact that, 
fal soyetegoMmecheted sham coms acr-Ye im optamds(ci colt (el eMy icici ca tama atcus onto) eetc) ahem delcm acr-(oe\c) aacis uler-vel 
is turned they read the point type with their eyes, which naturally is far 
more difficult than it would be to read type of large size. One can readily 
appreciate that any degree of vision is better than none, and where this 
slight degree of sight has any value at all, to educate this and use it is 
far better than to transfer its powers to the senses of touch and hearing. 
These latter methods of education are slow, tedious and a great strain on 
the nervous system, and unless the pupil is exceptionally bright and active, 
will not fail to leave him handicapped to a great degree. Every institution 
or city school has struggled with this problem. Finally, it came to be 
recognized that it presented four phases: 

| mee Wetem beelorcrent (cme) itive B 
2. The normal, totally blind. 
3. The borderline cases. 


4. Those who have one-third normal vision or less, but still can see, who 
are in danger of progressive deterioration of their vision where it is overtaxed. 


THE CONSERVATION CLASSES 


The problem of educating those having very defective sight, those who 
could not be profitably educated with the seeing, has been merged with 
that of educating the totally blind. All such children had lost time at school, 
being two or three years behind those in the regular classes and of the same 
age. Once the fundamental error of educating these two classes together 
was recognized, it did not take long to find the remedy. Thus were in- 
augurated the so-called Conservation Classes. In these classes the children 
are now being educated as seeing children under especially favorable 
conditions, such as limited numbers in a class, supervision by teachers 
especially qualified for this work, class rooms selected because of favorable 
light conditions, text-books of the same kind as used by seeing children in 
regular classes but printed in extra large type, blackboards attached to 
movable desks, etc. It is anticipated that these children will from now 
on make progress and receive the same education as children of the same 
age and with normal eyes. There can be no question but that this is the 
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greatest single stride thus far made in the education of the. blind in thus 
separating the near blind from classes taught as blind. As has been re- 
peatedly pointed out such children will be rescued from a life of restricted 
possibilities and dependence. 


The importance of such education for the near blind was quickly 
recognized by Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, his attention being drawn to this work at a school convention in 
Cleveland in 1914. R. B. Irwin, a blind man of exceptional ability, is in 
charge of this work in Cincinnati, permission having been obtained from 
the Cleveland School Board, to which Mr. Irwin is attached, to give one 
week out of each month to the organization and development of this depart- 
ment in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 


These conservation classes were inaugurated in the fall of 1915. A 
standard of vision for admission to these classes was formulated, and ac- 
cepted by the Cincinnati Board of Health. It has since been accepted as the 
basis for admittance of children to Blind Conservation Classes in all the 
jose Lb) bCome Eh vances eeye) (ie) MLO) et (on 


STANDARD OF VISION; CONSERVATION CLASSES 

1. Children who can not read more than 6-6oths at distance, and who can 
not read 2.00 at 20 cm. 

2. Myopes under the age of 14 who have more than 8 diopters of myopia. 


3. Hyperopes who. have symptoms of asthenopia and who have more 
than 8 diopters of hyperopia. 


4. Children who have an astigmatism of more than 3.50 diopters and 
whose vision can not be brought up to more than 6-36ths. 


5. Children with maculae, nebulae or leukoma which interfere with 
sight and lead to eye-strain. 


6. Children with interstitial keratitis, uveal or corneal disease and 
under treatment and who have been withdrawn from regular classes. 


7, It is assumed that these conditions exist after the proper correction 
with glasses has been made. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF TEACHERS AND NURSES 5 


1. Children suffering from some acute or subacute eye disease, such as ‘ 


interstitial keratitis or choroiditis should not be permitted to read or write 
or do close work. Efforts nevertheless should be made to keep the chil- 
dren abreast with their classmates by allowing them to take part in mental 
work and listen to the recitation of others. Teachers will be governed by 
the report of the attending physician, a record of whose report should be 
made on the patient’s card by the nurse every three months. 


2. Children suffering from hereditary or congenital defects of vision 
rarely suffer further changes later in life. After proper correction with 
glasses the degree of vision will remain stationary. The degree of vision 
determined, experiment will prove whether they can read ordinary type. 


As a class they will require the enlarged letters at the blackboard and special 
text-books. 


} 
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3. High myopes must be cautioned against doing home work or reading 
books. They should not be encouraged to do much class work. It is 
essential that they have perfect correction, especially of their astigmatism. 
As a general rule their myopia is progressive. All of these conditions are 
aggravated by excessive convergence. This convergence can be prevented 
by removing the near point to ten or twelve inches. For distance, myopes 
should read only type the size of the Snellen 6-60ths or 20-200ths and for 
near, fairly large type as the 1.50 or 2.00 at ten or twelve inches. ‘The 
special text-book is indicated when there is widespread choroiditis. Myopes 
should be referred to their physician twice a year by the nurse in charg 

4. Children in conservation classes should never be required to_ do 
night work or lessons at home, excepting those who have been operated for 

cataracts, or children whose eye defect is due to scars of the cornea. | 

5. Every effort should be made to give them all of the physical training 
jexesssy1 8) (ce : 

6. Wherever possible, in order to conserve vision during the years fof 
bodily development, someone ought to read to the child at home. This i is 
an opportunity for the “big sister’? movement. 
~ 7. Up to the twelfth year these children should not be held too clestly 
to scholastic work. A good deal of their time should be occupied in training 
their hands, as in doing reed and raffia work, modeling and sewing. After 
the twelfth year, depending on the ability of the child and his general 
education, the scho'astic work should be increased and other branches of 
manual training added, such as music, cooking, wood sloyd, etc. 

8. Nurses for conservation classes will personally direct the children 
to the attending-oculist for advice in these matters. : 








While the opening of school in Se spember formerly showed a single 
class of 18 to 20 children, the year 1915 saw the establishment of five 
classes as follows: 4 feeble-minded children; 16 blind children at the Sands 
School; 10 each in conservation classes at the Sands, Jackson and Bloom 
Schools. : 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DISEASED STATES PRESENT IN THE EYES OF CHILDREN 
OF THE BLIND AND CONSERVATION CLASSES OF CHILDREN 
(0) Os 5 POM ON BN(OS DSN. wD 108:1 9 COM @) 5 (010) 8 

Under this heading a study was made of the nature of the disease respon- 
sible for the blindness and an attempt to discover the underlying cause. 
The refractive condition was carefully estimated and the highest degree of 
vision obtainable was secured. A report with recommendations was then 
made to the teacher in charge. 

Medical inspection, conscientiously carried out, is of the utmost value 
not only to the child but to the community. . 

In two-thirds of the cases in the conservation classes the simple adjust- 
ment of properly correcting glasses, has been not only the means of in- 
creasing vision, but of lightening the burden under which education is 
obtained. In several instances the improvement in vision was so great 


, 
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that attendance upon the conservation classes was no longer necessary. 
Even in the totally blind several were found in whom an operation offered 
the -hope of partial restoration of vision. These cases naturally presented 
Ravomcaceltl MO @ Matteo cole-¥i hiamo)itiemm-tileM@D Maile ct Mai(cMee oa ehaleeme eico 
who could not be profitably educated with the seeing. The latter were 
divided into two classes (a) those in whom reduction of vision was attrib- 
utable to previous disease and in whom the refractive condition was 
largely dependent upon the same cause, and (b) those in whom the low 
degree of vision was attributed to high refractive error only. 51 children 
were examined. Of these 11 were totally blind at the Sands School; 3 
totally blind at the Woodward High School; 33 were in the conservation 
classes at the Sands, Bloom and Dyer Schools; 4 were unassigned. 


TABLE 11 
TOTALLY BLIND 












OJ ola Com-naceye)ehy Light sense 
I Central nuclear Developmental 
Cataract Error I eye 6-36 


—— ee ee 


3 totally blind 





Infectious | 4 | Leucoma adherens Ophthalmia I light sense 
Diseases I Macula centralis Neonatorum | 1 fingers 1 foot 
Optic atrophy Cerebro spinal 3 light sense. 2 are 
meningitis totally blind in one 
eye. 
Tumors I Optic atrophy _ Cerebellar R. E. V. 1-60 
Cyst L. E. totally blind 

Accidents | 2 | Destruction of Ist eye] 1 hit with stone L. enucleated 

loss of second by sym-| I puncture with lead | R. fingers 3 M. 


pathetic ophthalmia | — pencil Light sense 


2 ee ee ee ee eee 






TABLE 12 


PATHOLOGIC CONDITIONS IN gah apa reac are IN THE CONSERVATION 


Group : Prognosis 


sCoceltntay Stationary 


©) (0) pyoyen tame ele) ae) | Developmental Stationary 
Central nuclear Errors 2 stationary 
Cataract 2 progressive 


Infectious Leucoma adherens Oyo) itaeted eetcroyey Stationary 
Diseases -|- Corneal opacity Trachoma May improve 
Optic atrophy Brain abscess Progressive 


2 stationary 
Oey etare Interstitial Keratitis | Conj. Syphilis 2 may improve 
tional PhlyotenularKeratitis| Auto-intoxication 3 stationary 
Disease Chorio retinitis Conj. Syphilis I stationary 
Choroiditis ie bteaemoshceysycurbere! 
I progressive 
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Of the’ 37 children in the conservation classes it will be observed that, 
19 or 50%, have suffered permanent impairment by reason of previous eye 
disease. In 11 of these cases the conditions are stationary; in 4 the con- 
ditions are, in all probability, progressive, in 4 they may reasonably be 
expected to improve. Of this group 5 could not be improved by corrective — 
glasses; of 5 hyperopes, 4 could not be improved beyond the correction — 
already given them; of 9 myopes, there was only one which could not be 
be improved. Of the 19 cases, vision was therefore improved in 9 instances. 


TABLE 13 ee 
PURELY REFRACTIVE CONDITIONS—NO PATHOLOGIC CHANGES 


Simple 
Hyperopias Simple Astygmatic 
Comp. Astygmatic 


Simple 
Myopias Simple Astygmatic 
Comp. Astygmatic 


Comp. Mixed Astygmatic 





Of the 12 hyperopes, 9 were improved; of the 4 myopes, 4 were improved; 
of the 2 mixed astygmatics, both were improved. Of the 18 cases, 15 were, : 
therefore, improved. Out of the 37 cases in the conservation classes, 24 or 
two-thirds of all examined were, therefore, given improved vision. In two- 
cases, vision was increased to such a degree that their continuance in these 
classes was not justified. In 4 more with improved correction, progress 

within a year will undoubtedly be such as to lead to their return to the 
regular classes. 

' These studies disclose that high myopia (at least in this community) 
does not occupy the important place as a causative factor of low degree 
‘of vision usually attributed to it. Among the purely refractive cases, 
hyperopia was three times as frequent as myopia, whereas if all the cases in 
the conservation classes are combined one finds that there were 17 hyperopes: 
to 13 myopes. | 

A significant fact disclosed was that in six instances two members of 

the same family are in attendance in these classes and in three additional 
instances other members of the family were found to be similarly afflicted. 
A Wirccromel bi lebceMacjeynccorlmmeye(ccaaettueMme)ar-l0 Me) duaste cus bemnauc eler-belacm-nelemeltbiccnr| 
number of them bear the stigmata of other hereditary defects, such as 
deafness, defective speech, mental defectiveness, so that it must be apparent 
that congenital and hereditary influences are important factors in a fair 
proportion of these cases. : ; 

The Blind and Conservation Classes have been made possible through 

special legislation whereby funds have been made available, derived from 
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the State Educational Levy. This makes education of the blind possible 
without additional burden upon City or District Boards. The law en- 
courages the organization of these classes by providing that wherever three 
er more children can be brought together to form a class, $250 shall be 
paid to the local Board for each child so educated. In this manner it has 
become possible to secure special teachers and equipment, with the addi- _ 
tional advantage that the children are not forced to attend the State 
School. 


For the adult blind who are desirous of learning a trade, a like provision 
is made. It is hoped that such an adult class may soon be organized in 
Cincinnati to receive instruction in the making of brooms, baskets, mops, 
etc., in the local workshop for the blind. 


The Ohio Commission for the Blind, 223 Fulton Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, is conducting an active campaign for the prevention of blind- 
ness by following up neglected eye conditions. It maintains in Colum- 
bus a Trade Training Department for blind men. Six home teachers visit 
the blind in their homes and the Commission sends material to its blind 
home workers from which they make useful household articles. These are 
sold through the cooperation of the merchants of the state in dry-goods 
stores. In Cincinnati such a woman’s department is maintained in the 
George W. McAlpin’s store. 


All blind men between the ages of 21 and 50 years who have not the 
education or the capability to take up some better vocation are advised to 
attend the Trade Training School, and there learn to make brooms, baskets 
and to do chair caning. There is no charge made for this instruction and 
. the Commission is empowered to pay the board and lodging of such blind 
as are unable to support themselves. The blind relief pension is also paid 
rastoremesohatalcre McoM tame Colavetuctiechieltrtmunctarlocclecw buormmaecmeolilnmemurote 
reget cesteCuCecmelttatitcamae(cmaten(cmar(cnwarlucm (c-busttelcar-Miue-leCcu tem Gerbera (ce 


Having learned a trade, a place with wages commensurate with their 
ability ($5 to $10 a week) is open to those who care to take advantage of it. 
A workshop for the blind is maintained by the Cincinnati Association for 
the Welfare of the Blind. 


Preventive work of a high order has been carried out by the State 
Commission. It has influenced boards of health at Columbus, Akron, 
Youngstown and Toledo, to provide special nurses for this work and to 
have a field nurse who visits smaller villages and hamlets, and answers 
calls when sent for. 


LLL 


1 See Text of Law on pages 105-7. 
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V. ACTIVITIES OF BOARD OF HEALTH AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
(a) ACTIVITIES OF BOARD OF HEALTH 


Cincinnati employs 15 district physicians, 11 on full time and pay ‘and 
4 on part time and pay in the recently annexed villages. They inspect 
weekly such children in the public and parochial schools as are suspected of 
having infectious diseases, the overlooking of which may be the source of 
epidemics. It is a common experience to see some eyes lost in every epi- 
demic. ae 

Fourteen visiting nurses are assigned to the public and onrochidl eae 
in the congested districts of Cincinnati. They take care of and repo all 
suspected cases to the department physician. 

Admittance to the Conservation of Vision Classes is obtained only en 
the recommendation of the Medical Department of the Board. Examina- 
tion of the eyes of school children should be universal, instead of being © 
limited to those entering school or in the second or third grade. Those | 
in advanced classes, whose vision is impaired, are required to consult an 
oculist. Under civil service, the writer was appointed ‘‘Oculist to Blind 
and Conservation Classes,”’ to examine the eyes of all children in the public 
and parochial schools whose vision is so low that they can not be profitably 
educated with the seeing, or in whom the ordinary use of their eyes en- 
dangers their future eyesight. (See standard of vision for admission.) 
These children are singled out by the district physicians, oculists, school 
teachers and school nurses. The children are reexamined from time to 
time and the teachers are advised as to the amount which each child may 
be permitted to use its eyes. A program for general health conservation of 
pupils is planned and lectures are being given to the teachers on the anatomy, 
physiology and pathology of the eye so that they may more intelligently 
understand the handicap of the children and aid in preventing its increase. 
School inspection is one of the most efficient methods of preventing blind- 
ness. The problem of the prevention of blindness, as formerly done by. the 
Cincinnati Association for the Welfare of the Blind, was taken over by the 
Cincinnati Health Department in 1915. While under the old system this 
work was done by a special nurse who answered all calls and Tohweciaternecte| 
all cases, it is now a part of the work of all visiting nurses of the department. 
It is questionable whether the work is done as well by having all nurses do — 
it, which divides interest. | 

The activities of midwives are under special watch and their tion 
to the eyes of the new-born is subject to special legislation’. Silver nitrate 
in ampules is distributed without cost by the Board of Health to midwives 
and to physicians. A better class of women are becoming midwives since | 
the State Board of Medical Registration has fixed a standard so high that 
few are able to pass the rigid requirements and obtain a license to practice. 
(See General Code 1283—1283-I). 





1 See page 109. 
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There is a total of 542 registered midwives in Ohio. Of these 290 have 
received their certificates since 1896 from Judges of the Probate Court. 
Since the new law is in operation the State Board has issued 252 licenses 
after examination. Dr. Matson, secretary of the State Board, states that 
he has no way of knowing the exact number of midwives in each of the larger 
cities but that probably 50 percent of those registered are in Cleveland, 
(Cuyahoga County); the next largest number is in Youngstown; there are 
a few in Akron, Steubenville, Bellaire and in the small towns about Steuben- 
ville where there are large numbers of foreigners. There are a few in Colum- 
-bus and some in Dayton. 


Taking the population of Cincinnati as 400,000 it appears that the mid- 
wife is not a large factor in this city. They reported 18 percent of the 
births last year. They represent about 10 percent of the total number of 
registered midwives in Ohio as opposed to the 50 percent found in Cleve- 
land. This-is undoubtedly due to the fact that we have not as large an 
immigrant population as has Cleveland. For this reason also, conditions 
are vastly better in Cincinnati than in Cleveland. 


Wherever work for the prevention of blindness has been taken up, the 
first disease attacked has been ophthalmia neonatorum. In the campaign 
against this disease the first person appealed to and investigated is, naturally, 
the midwife. Much of the regulation of midwives has been advocated by 
oculists rather than by obstetricians. 


In 1911, through their visiting nurse, the Cincinnati Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind made a complete survey of all the midwives in Cin- 
cinnati. It was found that there were 72 women practicing midwifery of 
whom but 51 had a certificate or license to practice. Propaganda was so 
well done from the start-that during the past two years but ten new mid- 
wives have been located and of these but two have been able to pass the 
State Board examination. : 


The State Board of Health has recently declared trachoma reportable 
as a communicable disease. It is now incumbent upon all local health 
boards to investigate every such case and to take such precautions as will 
prevent the spread of this disease. 


The discovered facts incident to the pension work, and the recognition 
of the urgent need that something be done to arrest this ever recurring loss 
of eyesight with its inevitable train of consequences, in May, Ig11, led to 
the organization of the Cincinnati Association for the Welfare of the Blind, 
which has assumed the burden of this work. Briefly stated, the aims of the 
society are: 

To prevent blindness. . 

To have a workshop for the blind. 

To provide for the disposal of the work of blind women. 
To aid in supervising the education of the blind children. 
O Women ce merce) itiemaom olemaon tonnes 
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(b) PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


The Cincinnati Association for the Welfare of the Blind was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Ohio in 1911. It is an organization not for profit, 
_ being conducted solely in the interest of the blind. It is endorsed and 
financed by the Council of Social Agencies. This year it was allowed a 
budget of $7,500. James P. Orr is President. 

The cause and the end in view once being made known, sufficient money 
was soon subscribed to make the prosecution of this work a reality. It has 
been the endeavor of this Association, as far as possible, to raise these 
reap oreneXe Coonecms GueyermeMbiCcme) met etele) (contecm comepiemey estate (oorantecontace bore self-support, 
moma hwcmmaeCcerMrcbemereeithorcnete)sMbemactcmoleracitiime)anvart(oemaetcn anal! Mrbiemanouohwe. 
happier. ; | 

The workshop of the Association is maintained in Cincinnati, 1606-8 
Bremen Street. Charles Kuhn is director. This shop gives steady 
employment to 18 to 25 blind men in the making of brooms, baskets and 
mops and caning of chairs. Although doing a business of some $15,000 
per year, the shop has a yearly deficit owing to the necessity of competing 
with machine-made articles. The object of the shop however is not to 
make money, but to give the blind employment by the doing of which they 
are made happy. The average wage is $5 to $10 per week. 

The blind who learn a trade in the State Shop find an outlet for their 
energies when they return to Cincinnati. 

The prosecution of the work for the prevention of blindness has become 
‘the special work of one branch of this Association. Two distinct lines are 
followed: first, the practical work of prevention; second, the institution of 
publicity campaigns and of education by means of public lectures. 

A thousand dollars was set aside to carry on this work for one year. 
At the outset a visiting nurse was placed under the direct supervision of 
the Board of Health. It was deemed of great importance to clothe this 
nurse with the legal authority which is vested in the Board of Health, to 
elicit the interest and cooperation of the Board in the enforcement of laws 
already on the statute books, and in the promulgation of such measures as 
experience in the future should show to be of importance in the prevention 
of blindness. In placing this work under the direct supervision of the 
Board of Health, every suspicion of self-interest was removed. 

In order to make this work effective it became necessary to enlist the 
interest and support of the Social Service Agencies of the city. This was 
accomplished by sending a letter to every charitable organization in the 
city, enclosing a number of postal cards (addressed to the Board of Health) 
impressing upon them the value of eyesight and the importance of time in 
bringing the afflicted promptly for treatment, if eyesight was to be pre- 
served. They were requested that whenever their agents in their visits of 
mercy came in contact with those afflicted with diseases of the eye and not 
already under treatment, they should report upon enclosed postal cards the 
name and address of the afflicted, and the name and address of the associa- 
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tion making the report. The visiting nurse would then call at the home 
within twelve hours, investigate the case and see that it reached a hospital 
or clinic near its home, to the end that eyesight might be preserved. A 
like offer was made to hospitals and clinics to investigate for them, and to 
return to them for treatment, all serious cases. 

In the first eleven months that this department was in operation 274 
cases were referred to the society by the Associated Charities, Juvenile 
Court, Board of Health, Department of Charities and Corrections, Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, Santa Maria Institute, Teachers of Kindergartens, 
Maternity Society, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Mothers’ Clubs, 
Principals of Public Schools and Deaconess Neighborhood House. A 
number of medical clinics have also availed themselves of our offer to see that 
serious cases return regularly to them for treatment. The Association is 
AUIromme) 6) btee-W ecco Wa comm deme reLtD I lecwre) Mma aeus Ce) Connstetcam ence tle) Mbrljatatteloyi ci ceamastcte 
uniform kindness, prompt care and skillful treatment to those referred to 
them; Cincinnati General Hospital, Ophthalmic Hospital, Clinics of the 
University of Cincinnati, the Polyclinic, Seton Hospital, Jewish Hospital, 
Union Bethel and Pulte Medical College. 

Our nurse made nearly 2,000 house visits, during every one of which 
some useful instruction was given. A number of blind was reported to 
whom sight was restored and a number of seriously afflicted patients were 
brought to clinics and had their eyesight preserved. The midwife question 
was thoroughly canvassed and a complete record of every midwife obtained. 
“ach one was visited by our nurse, interviewed, and a record taken of the 
condition of her home, her personal appearance, her legal status, her knowl- 
edge of the care of infants’ eyes at birth, etc. 

The need and the importance of this kind of work to the public having | 
been demonstrated the Association felt it was not right for a few public- 
spirited citizens to be called upon to do that which a municipality ought to 
do for itself. The Board of Health of Cincinnati, therefore, took over this 
department of prevention in 1915. 


The Cincinnati Library Society for the Blind has headquarters in the 
public library; telephone, Canal 2550. The purpose of this society is to 
provide raised-type books; to find employment when possible; to teach 
blind women sewing, knitting, crocheting, etc.; to teach reading and writing 
of the embossed type; and to report all cases to doctors whenever there is a 
possibility of saving eyesight. It also assists in doing the work provided 
lor the blind by the Ohio Commission for the Blind. The books of the 
society are sent free through the mails throughout the country. The 
president is N. D. C. Hodges; the vice-president, Chas. F. Goss; the secretary 
and treasurer, Georgia D. Trader. The society was established in 1900, 
under a federal statute (Act passed April 27, 1904, Senate Bill 3219. Public 
Document 171. Chapter 1612, Statutes at Large) ‘To promote the 
Circulation of reading matter to the Blind.” This Library, containing 
2,337 books in the raised type and 291 books of music in point type, has 
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become available to and is taken advantage of by blind all over the United 
States. : 

The Clovernook Home for the Blind is located in Mt. Healthy, telephone, 
Mt. Healthy 139. The purpose of this institution is to provide a home and 
occupation for homeless blind white women. It is non-sectarian and has 
room for twenty-five residents. It was established in 1903. The present 
trustees are Georgia D. Trader and Florence B. Trader. 


' There is no place excepting the City or County Infirmary in which a- 
blind man, without family or friends, can find a permanent place of abode. 
There is obviously a crying need for such a home, not in the sense of an 
institution to which a man will be admitted permanently but more in the 
form of a hotel in which he may, upon paying a part of his keep, be permitted 
to remain without losing his independence. To provide such a home an 
endowment of $100,000 is needed, the interest of which fund together with 
what the blind could pay toward their self-support would yield the yearly 
-income of about $6,000. $500 a month ought to sustain such an institution. 


It was recognized that it would be of inestimable benefit to the ac- 
tivities carried out in the interest of the blind, if those representing the 
various organizations of state, county and city, and those representing 
private organizations could meet together monthly and discuss the issues 


which are not only interesting but vital to the welfare of the blind. Such 
an Advisory Committee has been formed, and is made up of a representative 
from each of the following: 


Member of the Ohio State Commission. 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Cincinnati. 

Special Supervisor, Department of the Blind, Public Schools. 
Teacher in Charge of the Department Blind School. 

Medical Director of the Local Board of Health. 

Director of the City of Cincinnati Department Social Welfare. 
Director of Pensions of Hamilton County. 

Director of the Council of Social Agencies. 

Director of the Workshop and a General Representative of the Cincin- 
nati Association Welfare of Blind. 

Representative of the Clovernook Home for Blind. 
Representative from the Library Society. 

Representative from the Associated Charities. 


ee ee 
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VI. A SOCIAL WORKER’S PROGRAM 


“To open the eves of the blind, and to bring those that sit in darkness 
out of their prison house.” 

An effort is here made to correlate for the student of Social Service, all 
the measures which experience has shown necessary to meet the multitude 
of problems which cry for solution. They are educational, social, economic, 
medical and personal. In few states or communities are all being solved. 
There is, however, no field of philanthropic endeavor which has been more 
completely covered or which has awakened a more liberal response both on 
the part of state legislatures and the general public. 
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EXISTING ACTIVITIES IN THE INTEREST OF THE BLIND, AND FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS AS PROVIDED FOR BY LAW 
IN MOST STATES 


State Law { Pension 


Residential Schools, Day Schools, Nurseries: 
Homes and Kindergartens. 
State Support for Higher education. University. 
Education Industrial education in Workshops, Homes and Schools of 
Domestic Science. 
Home education. 


Circulating Libraries (Free Postage) and the exclusion, in 
the case of immigrants, of the blind and victims of in- 
fectious eye diseases. 


Federal Laws governing 


Exemption from the operation 


Of laws relating to Taxes, licenses and tramps. 


Registration Bureau. 

Employment Bureau. 

Prevention of Blindness. 

Home Teaching, Visiting. 

Industrial Aid. 

Trade Instruction. 
Employment in Workshops. 
Establishing Salesrooms. 


Powers of State Commissions 


Industrial Commissions con- 
cerned with laws dealing 
with 


Guards on Machinery, ventilation, light, the use of high 
explosives and the action of poisons. 


Inflammation of the eyes of the new-born, trachoma: 
venereal diseases, infectious diseases, the control of mid- 
wives and for school inspection through district physicians 
visiting nurses and conservation of vision classes. 


Board of Health administer- 
ing laws relating to 


Municipal and private institu- 


. : Hospitals and Clinics. 
lu osetmecsotace)ittetes 


¥ (Education of the public to the needs of the blind; the 


dependency of the blind; the establishment of workshops 
and salesrooms; the making of home visits; the establish- 
ment of a home for homeless blind; the care of those in 
infirmaries and poor houses, the discouragement of 
mendicancy and the establishment of a department for 
the prevention of blindness. 
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Vil (APPENDIX. 


I. The Law to provide for The Relief of Needy Blind. 


SECTION 2965. NEEDY BLIND DEFINED. Any person of either sex who, by reason of 
loss of eyesight, is unable to provide himself with the necessities of life, who ‘has not suffi- 
cient means of his own to maintain himself, and who unless relieved as authorized by these 
provisions would become a charge upon a public or upon those not required by law se) 
support him, shall be deemed a needy blind person. (99 v. 256 § 2.) | 


SECTION 2966. QUALIFICATIONS. In order to receive relief under these provisions a 
needy blind person must become blind while a resident of this State, and shall be a resident 
of the county for one year. (99 v. 57 § 5.) 


SECTION 2967. APPLICATION AND RELIEF. At least ten days prior to action on any 
claim for relief hereunder, the person claiming shall file with the Board of County Com-_ 
missioners a duly verified statement of the facts bringing him within these provisions. The — 
lists of claims shall be filed in a book kept for that purpose in the order of filing, which 
record shall be open to the public. No certificate of qualification of drawing money here- 
under shall be granted until the Board of County Commissioners shall be satisfied from the 
evidence of at least two reputable residents of the county, one of whom shall be a registered 
physician, that they know the applicant to be blind and that he has the residential: qualifi- 
cations to entitle him to the relief asked. Such evidence shall be in writing, subscribed to — 
by such witnesses, and be subject to the right of cross-examination by the Board of Cou ty 
Commissioners or other person. If the Board of County Commissioners be satisfied on 
such testimony that the applicant is entitled to relief hereunder, said Board shall issue an 
order therefor in such sum as said Board finds needed, not to exceed one hundred and fifty. 
dollars per annum, to be paid quarterly from the funds herein provided on the warrant of | 
the County Auditor, and such relief shall be in place of all other relief of a public nature, 
(As amended February 18, 1913.) 


SECTION 2967-1. SURGICAL OPERATION ON EVIDENCE OF PHYSICIAN. If the Bead 
of County Commissioners, in the examination of the qualifications of any person filing a 
claim for relief hereunder, or who may have been allowed relief by such board, shall deter- 
mine upon the evidence of a registered physician and surgeon, that any person or persons 
making such claims or then on such list might have such disability benefited or removed by 
proper surgical operation or medical treatment; such person entitled to such relief files hae 
consent in writing thereto, then the Board of County Commissioners may expend for the — 
purpose of such surgical operation or medical treatment, all or any portion of the relief 
which the Board of County Commissioners may award to such person for one year under 
the provisions of this act; and in such case the warrant of the County Auditor shall be 
issued direct to the persons entitled to pay for such surgical operation or medical treatment 
upon the certificate of the Board of County Commissioners, instead of being payable 
quarterly to the person entitled to such relief. (As amended February 18, 1913.) 


SECTION 2968. INCREASE OR DECREASE ALLOWANCE. The Board of County Com- 
missioners annually shall make examination as to qualifications of any one on the blind list, 
and increase or decrease the amount within the limits herein prescribed. If not satisfied 
that the person on the list is qualified to draw his money, said board shall remove such 
person from the list, and shall forthwith notify the Auditor of such action. And the Board 
of County Commissioners may at any time during the year inquire into the qualifications 
and examine as to the disability and needs of any person theretofore placed on such blind 
list, and in case said Board finds that any person is not qualified to draw further relief, or 

‘that such disability has been removed in whole or in part, then said Board may at any 
time thereafter during such year modify or change the amount theretofore found necessary 
for such relief, or remove such person from the list qualified to draw any money for relief, 
and said Board shall forthwith notify the County Auditor of its action so taken. (Passed 
February 18, 1913. 103 v. 61.) 


SECTION 2969. RELIEF FUND. In addition to the taxes levied by law for other pur- 
poses, the County Commissioners of each county shall levy a tax not to exceed three-tenths 
of one mill per dollar on the assessed value of the property of the county, to be levied and 
collected as provided by law for the assessment and collection of taxes, for the purpose of 
creating a fund for the relief of the needy blind of their respective counties. (99 v. 56 § I 
as amended April 7, 1910.) 


SECTION 2970. PENALTY FOR FALSE STATEMENT. Whoever to procure for himself 
or another, the benefit provided in this chapter for needy blind persons, makes a false 
statement, ‘shall, upon conviction, be deemer guilty of perjury. (99 v. 58, § 10.) 
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2. The law governing State School. 


SECTION 1884. WHO MAY BE ADMITTED TO SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. The trustees 
of the State School for the Blind may receive in the institution such blind and pur-blind 
persons, residents of the State, as they and the Superintendent are satisfied, from reliable 
information and examination, are suitable in age and mental capacity to receive instruc- 
tions by the methods therein pursued. No person shall be received who is addicted to 
immoral practices, or affected with a contagious or offensive disease. Subject to the 
approval of the Trustees, the Superintendent may reject or discharge from the institution 
any person who has sight sufficient to read common print continuously. (R. S. Sec. 665.) 


SECTION 1885. RULES FOR ADMISSION OF PUPILS. The regular pupils must be 
at least six years of age, and none can be admitted under eight years of age, except for 
special reasons. Pupils admitted under the age of fourteen years may remain until the 
age of twenty-one years, and pupils admitted between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one years may remain for a period of seven years, if, in the judgment of the Trustees, the 
character, progress, capacity, and conduct of the pupil in each case justify so long a pupilage. 
(R. S. Sec. 666.) 


SECTION 1885-1. PROVISION FOR FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION. Subject to 
the approval of the Ohio Board of Administration, the Superintendent may provide for the 
further and higher education of any pupils who in his judgment are capable of receiving 
sufficient benefit thereby to render them more efficient as citizens by appointing readers 
for such persons to read from text-books and pamphlets used in their studies while in 
attendance as regularly matriculated students in any college, university, technical or 
professional school located in this State and authorized by law to grant degrees. (Passed 
April 28, 1913.) " 

SECTION 1886. PERSONS RECEIVED TO LEARN TRADES, IN CERTAIN CASES MAY 
RETURN. Persons over twenty-one years of age may be received for one year, for the 
purpose of learning a trade or employment taught in the mechanical department. They 
may also receive instruction in one or more studies, if this can be done without interfering 
with the purpose for which they are admitted. In addition to the one year specified for 
those over twenty-one years of age, females over twenty-one years of age may be allowed 
to remain three years more, if their capacity renders advisable. (R. S. Sec. 667.) 


SECTION 1887. TRUSTEES MAY TERMINATE COURSE OR DISMISS PUPILS. Subject 
to the approval of the Trustees, the Superintendent may permit former pupils to return 
to the institution for a period not exceeding one year, for the purpose of reviewing or per- 
fecting their studies, but not at an age beyond the oldest period provided for in this chapter. 
Upon the recommendation of the Superintendent at any time, for a sufficient cause, the 
Trustees may terminate the course of any pupil, and, subject to the approval of the Trustees, 
he may dismiss any pupil for persistent disobedience, immoral conduct, or other cause, 
that renders the person unfit to remain in the institution. (R.S. Sec. 667.) 


SECTION 1888. NON-RESIDENTS ADMITTED. Pupils, not residents of Ohio, may be 
admitted if there is accommodation therefor, upon the payment of such sums and upon 
such terms as the Trustees determine. The money received from such pupils shall be paid 
to the steward, receipted for by him, certified into the State Treasury to the credit of the 
general revenue fund. The steward must keep a correct record of moneys so received by 
him in a book prepared for that purpose, which record shall be open for the inspection 
of any person wishing to examine it. (R. S. Sec. 668.) 


SECTION 1889. TRUSTEES MAY PURCHASE BOOKS. From appropriations for current 
expenses, the Trustees may expend an amount, not exceeding six hundred dollars, each 
year, for the purchase of books, maps, and other educational appliance, from the American 
Printing House for the Blind, for the use of the institution, and gratuitous distribution 
among the indigent blind of the State, if the purchases can be made from that printing 
house at prices not exceeding the cost of their production. (R. S. Sec. 669.) 


SECTION 1890, repealed May I1, IgII. 


3. The law creating Special Day Schools. 


_ SECTION 1. That sections 7755, 7756, 7757, 7758, 7759, 7700 and 7761 of the General 
Code be amended to read as follows: 

SECTION 7755. Upon application by a board of education of any school district in 
Ohio to the State Superintendent of public instruction he shall grant permission to such 
board and it may thereupon establish and maintain within its limits one or more * * * 
schools at an average attendance of not less than three pupils for the instruction of deaf 
or blind persons, residents of this State, over the age of three, * * * and of crippled 
persons, residents of this State, over the age of five. Upon application by any board of 
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education of the school district in which such schools for the education of the blind shall be 
established and maintained to the State Superintendent of public instruction, he shall grant 
pernussion to such board of education and it may thereupon pay for the board of any blind 
persons residents of this State under the age of twenty-one. Provided, that by so doing the 
board of education is enabled to further its educational plan for blind children, and provided 
that such blind persons are not boarded in the homes of their parents or legal guardians, and 
further provided, that such blind persons are under the training of a person or persons designated 
by such board of education to give such training. At no time shall the number of blind persons 
residents of the school district in which such school or schools for the blind are maintained who 
are so boarded at the expense of the board of education exceed one-fourth of the total enrollment 
of such school or schools, and no person who ts not a resident of the school district in which such - 
school or schools shall be maintained shall be boarded for more than one year without special 
permission of the State Superintendent of public instruction. 


SECTION.7756. A board of education which maintains one or more * * *_ schools 
for the instruction of * * * deaf, crippled or blind persons shall report to the State 
Superintendent of public instruction annually, and as often as such Superintendent directs 
such facts concerning such school or schools as he requires. 


SECTION 7757. At the close of each school year each board of education of the school 
district in which such schools for the education of the deaf, crippled or blind shall be es- 
tablished and maintained, shall certify to the Auditor of State the number of * * * per- 
sons given instruction in said schools or boarded at the expense of such board of education 
during the preceding school year and thereupon the Auditor of State shall draw his warrant 
upon the Treasurer of State in favor of such board of education, payable out of the general 
State Fund in an amount equal to $150.00 for each deaf or crippled pupil given instruction 
in such schools within said district for nine months during said school year, and a propor- 
tionate amount for each deaf or crippled pupil given instructions therein for a part of said 
school year less than nine months, and the sum of * * * $250.00 for each blind * * * 
person given instruction in such schools within such districts for nine months during said 
school year, and a proportionate amount for each blind * * * person given instruction 
therein for a part of said school year more or less than nine months and $250.00 additional 
for each blind person boarded at the expense of such board of education for nine months during 
said school year and a proportionate amount for each blind person so boarded for a part of said 
school year more or less than nine months. 


SECTION 7758. Thesums provided in the next preceding section shall be paid by such 
State Treasurer upon the presentation of such warrant or order upon satisfactory proof 
made to him by the President or Clerk of the board of education maintaining such 
school, of the number of * * * blind persons boarded or instructed therein, their 
residence, and the period of timesuch * * * persons were so boarded or instructed in 
such school or schools the preceding school year, and upon certification by the State Super- 
intendent of public instruction that the inspection provided for in section 7761 had shown 
these schools to be operating under satisfactory conditions. 


SECTION 7759. Teachers in such schools shall be appointed * * * as are other 
public school teachers.- They shall possess the usual qualifications required of teachers in. 
the public schools, and in addition thereto such special training and equipment as the 
State Superintendent of public instruction or the board of education may require. The 
so-called oral system shall be taught by such teachers in such schools for the deaf. If, 
after a fair trial of nine months, any of such children in any school for the deaf for any 
reason * * * are unable to learn such method, then they may be taught the manual 
‘method in a separate school, providing however, that there are not fewer pupils than 
provided in section 7755 of the General Code. 


SECTION 7760. For the purpose hereof, any person of sound mind, who, by reason of 
defective hearing or defective vision, or so crippled as to be physically unable to care for 
himself without assistance, cannot profitably or safely be educated in the public schools as 
other children, shall be considered as deaf, blind, or crippled and after the establishment 
of any such school district, may be compelled to attend such school or a State Institution. 


SECTION 7761. The State Superintendent of public instruction shall select some com- 
petent person or persons to inspect all such * * * schools for deaf, blind and crippled 
persons established by virtue of this act, * * * and cause inspection to be made at 
least twice a year or as often as the State Superintendent of public instruction may deem 
necessary concerning the method of instruction, the condition of the buildings in which 
the * * * schools are held, the conditions under which such schools are maintained, 
the conditions under which such blind persons are boarded, and such other matters as may be 
of interest in the education of such children in such schools; and such person or persons 
so appointed shall make full report thereof in writing to the State Superintendent of public 
instruction at the close of each school year. The State Superintendent of public instruction 
shall prescribe certain minimum requirements concerning the conditions under which such 
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school or schools for the blind are conducted, the methods of instruction, the qualifications of 
teachers and the conditions under which they are employed, the conditions of the buildings 
in which the schools are held and the conditions under which any blind person is boarded 
at the expense of a board of education of a school district in which a school for the blind 
has been established and maintained. When upon inspection it has been found that 
the “minimum requirements theretofore prescribed for the instruction and boarding of 
blind persons have not been complied with by a board of education, State Superintendent 
of public instruction shall recommend to the Auditor of State that the payment to such 
board of education provided for in section 7757 be withheld, and thereupon the Auditor of State 
shall refuse to draw his warrant upon the Treasurer of State for the amount to which such board 
of education of a school district maintaining a school jor the blind would otherwise be entitled. 


SECTION 2. That original sections 7755, 7756, 7757, 7758, 7759, 7700 and 7761 of the 
General Code be, and the same are hereby repealed. 


4. The law governing the Ohio State Commission. 


SECTION 1360. OHIO COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND, APPOINTMENT AND TERM OF 
MEMBERS. There shall be a State Board to be known as the Ohio Commission for 
the Blind, consisting of six members, one of whom shall be Superintendent of the State 
School for the Blind and five shall be appointed by the Governor. Each year the Governor 
shall appoint. a member of the Commission who shall hold office for a term of five years. 
(99 v. 362 § § 1, 2.) 

SECTION 1361. ORGANIZATION AND COMPENSATION OF APPOINTEES. The Com- 
mission for the Blind shall elect one of its members as President, who shall preside at its 
meetings and have power to call meetings when he deems it advisable. The Commis- 
sion may appoint necessary officers and agents and fix their compensation within the limits 
of the annual appropriation, but no person so appointed shall be a member of the Com- 
mission. The Commission may make its own by-laws. (99 v. 362 § § 3, 9.) 


SECTION 1362. EXPENSES OF COMMISSION. The members of the Commission for the 
Blind shall receive no compensation for their services, but their traveling and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the performance of their official duties, when approved by the 
President of the Commission, shall be paid by the State upon the order of the Auditor of 
State. (99 v. 364 § II.) 


SECTION 1363. OBJECT OF COMMISSION. The Commission for the blind shall act 
as bureau of information and industrial aid, the object of which shall be to assist the blind 
in finding employment and to teach them industries which may be followed in their 
homes. (99 v. 363 § 5.) 

. SECTION 1364. DUTIES OF COMMISSION. It shall be the duty of the Commission 

for the blind to prepare and maintain a complete register of the blind in the State which 
shall describe the condition, cause of blindness, capacity for educational and industrial 
training of each, and such other facts as the Commission deems of value. (99 v. 363 § 4.) 


SECTION 1365. VISITS TO AGED OR HELPLESS BLIND. The Commission for the Blind 
may ameliorate the condition of the aged or helpless blind by promoting visits to them in 
their homes for the purpose of instruction and by such other lawful method as the Com- 
mission deems expedient. (99 v. 363 § 8.) 


SECTION 1366. SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS. The Commission for the Blind may 
establish, equip and maintain schools for industrial training and workshops for the em- 
ployment of suitable blind persons, pay the employes suitable wages and devise means for 
the sale and distribution of the products thereof. The Commission may also provide or 
pay for, during their training, the temporary lodging and support of pupils or workmen 
received at any industrial schools or workshops established by it. (99 v. 363 § § 6, 7.) 

SECTION 1367. PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. The Commission for the Blind shall 
make inquiries concerning the cause of blindness to ascertain what portion of such cases are 
preventable and cooperate with the State Board of Health in the adoption and enforce- 
ment of proper preventive measures. (99 v. 363 § 10.) 

SECTION 1368. USE OF RECEIPTS AND EARNINGS. In furtherance of the purposes of 
this chapter, the Commission for the Blind shall have authority to use any receipts or 
earnings that accrue from the operation of industrial schools and workshops as provided 
in this chapter, but a detailed statement of receipts or earnings and expenditures shall be 
made monthly to the Auditor of State. (99 v. 364 § 12.) 

SECTION 1369. ANNUAL REPORT. The Commissioners for the Blind shall make an 
annual report to the Governor of its proceedings for each fiscal year. It shall embody 
therein a properly classified and tabulated statement of its estimates for the ensuing year 
with its own opinion as to the necessity or expediency of appropriation in accordance with 
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such estimates. Such annual report shall also present a concise review of the work of the 
Commission for the preceding year with such suggestions and recommendations for improv- 
ing the condition of the blind as may be expedient. (99 -v. 363 § 9, as amended May 21, 
I9I0O.) 


5. The law regulating Care of the Eyes of the New-born. 


SECTION 1248-1. ‘INFLAMMATION OF THE EYES OF THE NEW-BORN” DEFINED. 
Any inflammation, swelling or redness in either one or both eyes of any infant, either apart 
from or together with any unnatural discharge from the eye or eyes of such infant, inde- 
pendent of the nature of the infection, if any, occurring any time within two weeks after 
the birth of such infant, shall be known as “inflammation of the eyes of the new-born.” 
(Passed May 19, 1915.) 


SECTION 1248-2. REPORT TO STATE BOARD OF HEALTH BY PHYSICIAN OR AT- 
TENDANT; FEE. It shall be the duty of any physician, surgeon, obstetrician, midwife, 
nurse, maternity home or hospital of any nature; parent, relative and any persons attendant 
on or assisting in any way whatsoever, any infant or the mother of any infant at childbirth 
or any time, within two weeks after childbirth, knowing the condition, hereinabove defined 
to exist, within six hours thereafter, to report such fact, as the State Board of Health shall 
direct, to the local health officer of the city, town, village or whatever other political division 
there may be, within which the infant or the mother of any such infant may reside. — For 
such services the attending physician, surgeon, obstetrician, midwife, nurse, maternity 
home or hospital shall receive from the State Treasurer a fee of fifteen cents. (Passed 
May 19, 1915.) 


SECTION 1248-3. DUTIES OF LOCAL HEALTH OFFICER. It shall be the duty of the 
Local Health Officer: : 


1. To investigate or to have investigated, each case as filed with him in pursuance 
with the law, and any other such case as may come to his attention. 


2. Toreport all cases of inflammation of the eyes of the new-born and the result of all 
such investigation as the State Board of Health shall direct. 


3. To conform to such other rules and regulations as the State Board of Health shall 
promulgate for his further guidance. (Passed May 19, 1915.) 


SECTION 1248-4. DUTIES OF STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. It shall be the duty of 
_ the State Board of Health: 


1. To enforce the provisions of this act. 


2. To promulgate such rules and regulations as shall, under this act, be necessary for 

the purpose of this act, and such as the State Board of Health may deem necessary for the ~ 
further and proper guidance of local health officers. 
3. To provide for the gratuitous distribution of a scientific prophylactic for inflamma- 
tion of the eyes of the new-born, together with proper directions for the use and administra- 
tion thereof, to all physicians and midwives as may be engaged in the practice of obstetrics 
or assisting at childbirth. 

4. To provide, if necessary, daily inspection and prompt and gratuitous treatment 
to any infant whose eyes are infected with inflammation of the eyes, provided further that 
the State Board of Health, if necessary, shall defray the expense of such treatment from 
such sum as may be appropriated for its use. 

5. To publish and promulgate such further advice and information concerning the 
dangers of inflammation of the eyes of the new-born, and the necessity for prompt and 
effective treatment. 

6. To furnish copies of this law to all physicians and midwives as may be engaged in 
the practice of obstetrics or assisting at childbirth. 

-. To keep a proper record of any and all cases of inflammation of the eyes of the 
new-born, as shall be filed in the office of the State Board of Health, in pursuance with this 
law and as may come to their attention in any way, and to constitute such records a part 
of the annual report to the governor and the legislature. 

8. To report any and all violations of this act aS may come to its attention, to the 
State Board of Medical Registration and Examination and also to the local police or County 
Prosecutor in the county wherein said misdemeanor may have been committed, and to 
assist said official in every way possible, such as by securing necessary evidence. (Passed 
May 19, I915.) 
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SECTION 1248-5. DUTY OF PHYSICIAN OR ATTENDANT UPON CASE OF CHILDBIRTH. 
It shall be the duty of the physicians, midwives, or other persons in attendance upon a 
case of childbirth in a maternity home, hospital, public or charitable institution, in every 
infant, immediately after birth, to use some prophylactic against inflammation of the eyes 
of the new-born and to make record of the prophylactic used. . It shall also be the duty 
of such institution to maintain such records of cases of inflammation of the eyes of the 
new-born as the State Board of Health shall direct. (Passed May 19, 1915.) 


_ SECTION 1248-6. PENALTY FOR VIOLATIONS OF PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT. It shall 
be the duty of a midwife in every case of childbirth under her care, immediately after 
birth, to use such prophylactic against inflammation of the eyes of the new-born as the 
State Board of Health requires. Whoever being a physician, surgeon, midwife, obstetri- 
cian, nurse, manager or person in charge of maternity home or hospital, parent, relative 
or person attendant upon or assisting at the birth of any infant violates any of the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a-misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
be fined in a sum not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars and for each 
second or subsequent offense shall be fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more than 
three hundred dollars. It shall be the duty of the Prosecuting Attorney to prosecute all 
violations of this act. (Passed May 19, 1915.) 


SECTION 1248-7. ANNUAL APPROPRIATION. The sum of $5,000.00 shall be annually 
appropriated for the use of the State Board of Health in enforcing and carrying out the 
provisions of this act. Any and all necessary and legitimate expenses that may be incurred 
in prosecuting a case under this act, shall, on proper showing, be met by the State Board ~ 
of Health out of this appropriation. In addition thereto, all fines and penalties recovered 
hereunder, shall be paid into the State Treasury and shall constitute a special fund for the 
use and purposes of the State Board of Health as herein enacted. (Passed May 19, 1915.) 











